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PREFACE. 

The present work differs, it is believed, from previous 
collections of the kind, in these particulars : (i) that it 
consists entirely of short lyric poems, (2) that each 
poem exhibits some phase of the " tender passion," and 
(3) that it Includes specimens of the genius of the latest, 
as well as of the earliest, writers. These particulars are, 
indeed, to be found separately in other compilations ; 
but never before, so far as I am aware, have they all 
been included in one and the same volume. 

Further, I have attempted — not quite unsuccessfully, 
I hope— to arrange the pieces in something more satis- 
factory than merely chronological order. A glance at 
the "Contents" will show that I have endeavoured to 
describe the course of love from its beginning to its end ; 
placing, where possible, parallel poems side by side ; 
and, altogether, aiming at the completeness and variety 
of a sonata, in which movement follows movement in 
artistic sequence. 

I need scarcely say I should have failed completely to 
realize my conception of the book, had it not been for 
the kind manner in which our living poets have granted 
me permission to reprint their pieces ; and I hasten to 
acknowledge my obligations in this respect to Mrs. 
Lewes ("George Eliot"), Messrs. Tennyson, Browning, 



viii Preface. 

Arnold, Morris, Swinburne, Allingham, Rossetti, Mac- 
Donald, and others ; as well as to those publishers who 
have allowed me to reproduce some poems of which 
they possess the copyright. 

It is my hope that this volume may be welcomed, not 
only by the " maids " for whom It is primarily intended, 
but by all those persons — ^and how numerous they are, 
I need not say — who are sensible to the " passion " of 
which it treats. 

W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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IN PRAISE OF VENUS. 

BEFORE our lady came on earth, 
Little there was of joy or mirth; 
About the borders of the sea 
The sea-folk wandered heavily ; 
About the wintry river-side 
The weary fishers would abide. 

Alone within the weaving-room 
The girls would sit before the loom, 
And sing no song, and play no play ; 
Alone from dawn to hot mid-day, 
From mid-day imto evening, 
The men afield would woik, nor sing, 
'Mid weary thoughts of men and God, 
Before thy feet the wet ways trod. 



In Praise of Venus. 

Unkissed, the merchant bore his care; 
Unkissed, the knight went out to war ; 
Unkissed, the mariner came home ; 
Unkissed, the minstrel-men did roam. 



Or in the stream the maids would stare. 
Nor- know why they were made so fair ; 
Their yellow locks, their bosoms white. 
Their limbs well wrought for all delight, 
Seemed foolish things that waited death. 
As hopeless as the flowers beneath 
The weariness of unkissed feet : 
No life was bitter then, nor sweet. 

Therefore, O Venus, well may we 
Praise the green ridges of the sea, 
O'er which, upon a happy day. 
Thou cam' St to take our shame away. 
Well may we praise the curdling foam 
Amidst the which thy feet did bloom, 
Flowers of the Gods ; the yellow sand 
They kissed atwixt the sea and land ; 
The bee-beset, ripe-seeded grass, 
Through which thy fine limbs first did pass; 
The purple-dusted butterfly, 
First blown against thy quhrering thigh ; 
The first red rose that touched thy side. 
And over-blown and fainting died ; 
The flickering of the orange shade, 
Where first in sleep thy limbs were laid ; 
The happy day's sweet life and death, 
Whose air first caught thy balmy breath — 
Yea, all these things well praised may be ; 
But with what words shall we praise thee — 
O Venus, O thou Love alive. 
Bom to give peace to souls that strive? 

William Morris, 
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WHAT LOVE IS. 

THE shepherd's DESCRIPTION. 

Shepherd, what's love? I pray thee tell.- 
It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that sauncing bell 

That tolls all unto heaven or heU ; 

And this is love, as I heard tell. 



Yet what is love? I prithee say.— 
It is a work on holiday; 
It is December matched with May, 
When lusty bloods, in fresh array. 

Hear ten months after of the play ; 

And this is love, as I hear say. 

Yet what is love? Good shepherd, sain.— 
It is a sunshine mixed with rain ; 
It is a tooth-ache, or like pain ; 
It is a, game where none doth gain ; 

The lass saith no, and would full fain ; 

And this is love, as I hear sain. 

Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray?— 

It is a yea, it is a nay ; 

A pretty kind of sporting fray ; 

It is a thing will soon away ; 

Then, nymphs, take 'vantage while ye may ; 

And this is love, as I hear say. 

B 2 



JVMat Love is. 

Yet, what is love? Good shepherd, show.^ 
A thing that creeps; it cannot go ; 
A prise that passeth to and fro ; 
A thing for one, a thing for moe ; 

And he that proves shall find it so ; 

And, shepherd, this is love, I trow. 

Sir Walter RalHgh. 



III. 
WHAT LOVE IS. 

A SICKNESS FULL OF WOE. 

Love is a sickness full of woes, 

All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that most with cutting grows* 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries, 
Heigh-ho 1 

Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries. 
Heigh-ho 1 

Samuel Daniel. 
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Larut the Adventurer, 



IV. 



LOVE THE ADVENTURER, 

Over the mountains 

And over the waves. 
Under the fountains 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, 

Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way. 

Where there is no place 

For the glow-worm to lie ; 
Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly ; 
Where the midge dares not venture 

Lestiherself fast she lay ; 
If Love come, he will enter 

And soon find out his way. 

You may esteem him 

A child for his might ; 
Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight ; 
But if she whom love doth honour 

Be concealed from the day, 
Set a thousand guards upon her, 

Love will find out the way. 

Some think to lose him 
By having him confined ; 

And some do suppose him. 
Poor thing, to be blind ; 



Fancy, 

But if ne'er so close ye wall him, 

Do the best that you may, 
Blind Love, if so ye call him, 

Will find out his way. 

You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist; 
Or you may inveigle 

The phoenix of the east ; 
The lioness, ye may move her 

To give o'er her prey; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover, 

He will find out his way. 

Anonymoui, 



V. 

FANCY. 

Tell me, where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourishM ? 

Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 
Let us all ring Fancy's knell, 
I'll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 

Ding, dong, belL 

William Shakespeare, 
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Le Puits d* Amour. 

VI. 
LB PUITS U AMOUR. 

Whence is this fountain that floweth 

For ever so full and free ? 
Blest be the warm wind that bloweth 

The waves of the fountain to me. 

I give, nor weary of giving 

From the fountain ; and still the more 
I give of the waters living, 

Fuller they flow than before ! 

I give — as to me it is given, 
And my sorrow is changed to mirth, 

For I think in the hills of heaven 
That fountain must have its birth. 

Elizabeth D. Bullock. 

vn. 
A WELL OF LOVE. 

Better to sit at the waters' birth, 

Than a sea of waves to win, 
To live in the love that floweth forth. 

Than the love that cometh in. 

Be thy heart a well of love, my child, 

Flowing, and free, and sure ; 
For a cistern of love, though undefiled, 

Keeps not the spirit pure. 

George MaeDonald. 



TDL 

LOyE THE RASGER. 

How delicious is the wimuii^ 
Of a kiss at love's beginnings. 
When two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there's no nntjing ! 

Yet remember, 'midst your wooing, 
I.«ove has bliss, but Love has ming; 
Other smiles may make you fickle. 
Tears for other charms may tridde. 

I^ove he comes, and Love he tames, 
Juit as fate or fiEincy carries; 
Longest stays, when sorest chidden; 
Laughs and flies, when pressed and bidden. 

Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 
Rind its odour to the lily. 
Bind the aspen ne'er to quiver, 
Then bind Love to last for ever. 

Ivove's a fire that needs renewal 

Of fresh beauty for its fuel : 

Love's wing moults when caged and captured ; 

Only free, he soars enraptured. 

Can you keep the bee from ranging, 
Or the ringdove's neck from changing? 
No I nor fettered Love from dying 
In the knot there's no untying. 

Thomas Campbell, 



What Love Mas done. 

IX. 

WHAT LOVE HAS DONE, 

Hear, ye ladies that despise, 

What the mighty Love has done; 
Fear examples and be wise ; 

Fair Calisto was a nun ; 
Leda, sailing on the stream 

To deceive the hopes of man. 
Love accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a silver swan ; 

Danae, in a brazen tower. 

Where no love was, loved a shower. 

Hear, ye ladies that are coy. 

What the mighty Love can do; 
Fear the fierceness of the boy : 

The chaste moon he makes to woo, 
Vesta, kindling holy fires, 

Circled round about with spies, 
Never dreaming loose desires, 
Doting at the altar dies; 

Ilion, in a short hour, higher 
He can build, and once more fire. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 



X. 

TRUE LOVE, 

AN EVER-FIXED MARK. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 



lo TVif/ Lavt» 

O. no I it is an ever-fixkl maik 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be 
taken. 
Love*s not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out ev'n to the edge of doom \— 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

William Shakespeare. 



XI. 

TRUE LOVE. 

STILL THE SAME. 

No, no, fair heretic ; it needs must be 

But an ill love in me. 

And worse for thee ; 
For were it in my power 
To love thee now this hour 

More than I did the last, 
I would then so fall 
I might not love at all 
Love that can flow, and can admit increase, 
Admits as well an ebb, and may grow l»s. 

True love is still the same ; the torrid zones, 

And these more frigid ones. 

It must not know. 
For love grown cold or hot 
Is lust or friendship, not 

The thing we have. 
For that's a flame would die, 
Held down or up too high : 
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Then think I love more than I can express. 
And would love more, could I but love thee less. 

Sir JokH Suckling, 



XII. 

THE SIGNS OF LOVE. 
THE PERFECT LOVER. 

Honest lover whosoever, 

If in all thy love there ever 

Was one wav'ring thought, if thy flame 

Were not still even, still the same : 

Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss. 
And to love true, 
Thou must b^n again, and love anew. 

If when she appears i' th' room. 

Thou dost not quake, and art struck dumb 

And in striving thh to cover 

Dost not speak thy words twice over, 

Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss. 
And to love true. 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If fondly thou dost not mistake. 
And all defects for graces take, 
Persuad'st thyself that jests are broken 
When she has little or nothing spoken : 

Know this. 

Thou lov'st amiss. 
And to love true. 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 



13 T*ke Signs of Love, 

If when thou appear'st to be within, 
Thou let'st not men ask and ask again; 
And when thou answer'st, if it be 
To what was asked thee properly ; 

Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss, 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If when thy stomach calls to eat, 
Thou cut' St not fingers 'stead of meat, 
And, with much gazing on her face. 
Dost not rise hungry from the place : 

Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss. 
And to love true. 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If by this thou dost discover 
That thou art no perfect lover, 
And, desiring to love true. 
Thou dost begin to love anew : 

Know this. 

Thou lov'st amiss, 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

Sir John. Suckling, 



XIII. 

THE SIGNS OF LOVE, 
CAN THIS BE LOVE? 

When Delia on the plain appears. 
Awed by a thousand tender fears, 
I would approach, but dare not move ;■ 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 



TMe Loveliness cf Ijove, 13 

Whene'er she speaks, my lavisbed ear 
No other voice than hers can hear, 
No other wit but hers approve ; — 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

If she some other swain commend, 
Though I was once his fondest friend, 
His instant enemy I prove; — 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleased before — 
The clearest spring, the shadiest grove ;— 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

When fond of power, of beauty vain. 
Her nets she spread for every swain, 
I strove to hate, but vainly strove ; — 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

George, Lord Lyttelton, 



XIV. 

THE LOVELINESS OF LOVE, 

Love, dearest lady, such as I would speak. 
Lives not within the humour of the eye ; — 
Not being but an outward phantasy. 

That skims the surface of a tinted cheek, — 

Else it would wane with beauty, and grow weak, 
As if the rose made summer, — and so lie 
Amongst the perishable things that die, 

Unlike the love which I would give and seek, 
Whose health is of no hue -to feel decay 

With cheeks' decay that have a rosy prime. 



14 Louts Thoughts, 

Love is its own great loveUness alway, 
And takes new lustre from the touch of time ; 

Its bough owns no December and no May, 
But bears its blossom into Winter's clime. 

Thomas Hood, 



XV. 

LOVES THOUGHTS. 

Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the belovM's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 



XVI. 

LOVES EMBLEMS, 

Now the lusty Spring is seen ; 

Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 

Daintily invite the view ; 
Everywhere, on every green, 
Roses blushing as they blow, 

And enticing men to pull ; 
Lilies whiter than the snow, 

Woodbines of sweet honey full ; 
All Love's emblems, and all cry, 
" Ladies, if not plucked, we die. 
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Yet, the lusty Spring hath staid ; 1 

Blushing red and purest white 

Daintily to love invite 
Every woman, every maid. 
Cherries kissing as they grow. 

And inviting men to taste ; 
' Apples even ripe below, 

Winding gently to the waist ; 
All Love's emblems, and all cry, 
" Ladies, if not plucked, we die." 

Beaumont and FUtcker, 

XVII. 

LOVE-LIGHT, 

She is not fcur to outward view 

As many maidens be ; 
Her loveliness I never knew 

Until she smiled on me. 
O then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light. 

But now her looks are coy and cold, 

To mine they ne'er reply, 
Andyet I cease not to behold 

The love-light in her eye ; 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 

Hartley Coleridf^e. 

XVIII. 

LOVES LOVERS, 

Some ladies love the jewels in Love's zone, 
And gold-tipped darts he hath for painless play 
In idle, scornful hours he flings away ; 
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And some that listen to his lute's soft tone 
Do love to deem the silver praise their own ; 
Some priK his blindfold sig^t ; and there be they 
Who kissed his wings which brought him yesterday, 
And thank his vrings to-day that they are flown. 
My lady only loves 'the heart of Love ; 
Therefore Love's heart, my lady, hath for thee 
His bower of unimagined flower and tree : 
There kneels he now. and all an hungered of 
Thine eyes grey-lit in shadowing air above, 
Seals with thy mouth his immortality. 

Dante Gabriel Roisetti, 



XIX. 

LOVES ECHOES. 

The splendour falls on castle waUs 

And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow ; set the wild echoes flying ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark ! O hear ! how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going 1 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O Love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow ; set the wild echoes flying ; 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, d3ring. 

Alfred Tennyson, 
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XX. 

THE LOOK OF LOVE, 

'Tis not the lily brow I prize, 

Nor roseate cheeks nor sunny eyes, — 

Enough of lilies or of roses ! 
A thousand-fold more dear to roe 

The look that gentle love discloses, — 
That look which love alone can see. 

Hamutl Taylor Coleridge, 

XXI. 

LOVE'S COLOURS, 

Not violets I gave my love, 
That in their life are sweet and zaie, 

And deep in colour, as the heart 
Whose every thought of her is prayer ; 

For violets grow pale and dry. 

And lose the semblance of her eye. 

No lily's bud I gave my love, 
Though she is white and pure as they ; 

For they are cold to smell and touch. 
And blossom but a single day ; 

And pressed by love, in love's own page, 

They yellow into early age. 

But cyclamen I chose to give, 
Whose pale white blossoms at the tips 

(All else is driven snow) are pink. 
And mind me of her perfect lips ; 

Still, till this flower is kept and old, 

Its worth to love is yet imtold. 





1 8 The Sweets of Love. 

Old, kept, and kissed, it does not lose 
As other flowers the hues they wear ; 

Love is triumphant, and this bloom 
Will never whiten from despair; 

Rather it deepens as it lies. 

This flower that purples when it dies. 

So shall my love, as years roll by, 
I'ake kingly colours from its own ; 

Sole master of her vanquished heart, 
Am I not master of a throne ? 

Crushed by no foot, nor cast away, 

My purple love shall rule the day. 

C. C. Fraur Tytler. 



XXII 

THE SWEETS OF LOVE, 

Ah, how sweet it is to love « 

Ah, h jw gay is young desire ! 
And what pleasing pains we prove 
When we first approach love's fire ! 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are. 

Sighs which are from lovers blown 

Do but gently heave the heart : 
E'en the tears they shed alone 
Cure, like trickling balm, their smart. 
Lovers, when they lose their breath, 
Bleed away in easy death. 

Love and Time with reverence use ; 
Treat them like a parting friend : 
Nor the golden gifts refuse 
Which in youth sincere they send ; 
For each year their price is more, 
And they less simple than before. 



Lov^s Sorrows. 29 

Love, like spring-tides full and high, 

Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide does less supply, 
Till they quite shrink in again : 
If a flow in age appear, 
'T is but rain, and runs not clear. 

John Dryden, 



XXIII. 

LOVE'S SORROWS. 

Oh, how hard it is to find 

The one just suited to our mind ; 

And if that one should be 
False, unkind, or found too late. 
What can we do but sigh at fate. 

And sing Woe's me — ^woe's me ! 

Love's a boundless, burning waste. 
Where bliss's stream we seldom taste, 

And still more seldom flee 
Suspense's thorns, suspicion's stings ; 
Yet somehow I^ove a something brings 

That's sweet — e'en when we sigh, " Woe's me !" 

Thomas Campbell. 



XXIV. 

LOVES ETERNITY. 

The great sun, benighted, 

May faint in the sky ; 
But love, once uplighted, 

Will never more die. 

C 2 
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Form, with its brightness, 
From eyes will depart ; 

It walketh, in whiteness, 
The halls of the heart. 



Georjre MacDonald. 



XXV. 

LOVES GOOD-MORROW. 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft 

To give my Love good-morrow ! 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing. 

To give my Love good -morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow, 
Notes from them both I'll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, Robin-red-bieasU 

Sing birds in every furrow ; 
And from each hill, let music shrill 

Give my fair Love good-morrow ! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Sing my fair Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow. 
Sing birds in every furrow 1 

Thomas Heyufood, 
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XXVI. 

LOVE'S SERENADE. 

MY LADY SWEET, ARISE ! 

Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebus 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My Lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise 1 

William Shakespeare. 

XXVII. 

LOVE'S SERENADE, 

AWAKE, awake! 

The lark now leaves his wat'ry nest. 
And climbing, shakes his dewy wings ; 

He takes this window for the east. 
And to implore your light he sings. 

Awake, awake, the mom will never rise, 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman's star ; 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what they are. 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake, awake, break through your veils of lawn ! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn. 

Sir William Davevant, 
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xxvin. 
THE CALL TO LOVR. 
COME THEN, BELOVED. 

O PENSIVE, tender maid, downcast and shy. 
Who tumest pale e'en at the name of love. 

And with flushed face must pass the elm-tree by 
Ashamed to hear the passionate grqr do>'e 
Moan to his mate, thee too the god shall move. 

Thee too the maidens shall ungird one day, 

And with thy girdle put thy shame away. 

What then, and shall white winter ne'er be done. 
Because the glittering frosty mom is £ur? 

Because against the early-setting sun 

Bright show the gilded boughs though waste and 

bare? 
Because the robin singeth free from care? 

Ah ! these are the memories of a better day. 

When on earth's face the lips of summer lay. 

Come then, beloved one, for such as thee 

Love loveth, and their hearts he knoweth well. 

Who hoard their moments of felicity, 

As misers hoard the medals that they tell. 

Lest on the earth but paupers they should dwell ; 

•• We hide our love to bless another day; 

The world is hard, youth passes quick," they say. 

Ah, little ones, but if ye could forget 

Amidst your outpoured love that you must die, 

Then ye, my servants, were death's conquerors yet, 
And love to you should be eternity 
How quick soever might the days go by ; 

Yes, ye are made immortal on the day 

Ye cease the dusty grains of time to weigh. 
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Thou hearkenest, love? O make no semblance then 

Thou art belovM, but as thy wont is 
Turn thy grey eyes away from eyes of men, 

With hands down-dropped, that tremble with thy 
bliss. 

With hidden eyes, take thy first lover's kiss ; 
Call this eternity which is to-day, 
Nor dream that this our love can pass away. 

William Morris. 
XXIX. 

THE CALL TO LOVE, 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 

Come live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Woods, or steepy mountain yields. 

There will we sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool. 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-lin^d slippers for the cold. 
With buckles of the piu^st gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber-studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me and be my Love. 
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Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shail on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 

Christopher Marlowe, 



XXX. 

THE CALL TO LOVE, 

THE nymph's reply. 

If all the world and love were young. 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold. 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
The rest complains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton flelds, 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy bed of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, - 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs, — 
All those in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy Love. 
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What should we talk of dainties then, 
Of better meat than's fit for men ? 
These are but vain ; that's only good 
Which God hath blessed and sent for food. 

But could youth last and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need ; 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 

Sir Walter Raleigk. 

XXXI. 

THE TIME FOR LOVE. 

'tis not hereafter. 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O stay and hear ! your true love's coming 

That can sing both high and low ; 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers' meeting — 

Evezy wise man's son doth know. 

What is love? 't is not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come is still unsure. 
In delay there lies no plenty, — 
Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty, 

Youth's a stuff will not endure. 

William Shakespeare, 
XXXII. 
THE TIME FOR LOVE, 

WHY DELAY? 

Phyllis ! why should we delay 
Pleasures shorter than the day ? 
Could we (which we never can !) 
Stretch our lives beyond their span. 
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Beauty like a shadow flies. 
And our youth before us dies. 
Or, would youth and beauty stay. 
Love hath wings, and will away : 
Love hath swifter wings than time ; 
Change in love to heaven does climb : 
Gods, that never change their state. 
Vary oft their love and hate. 

Phyllis ! to this truth we owe 
All the love betwixt us two : 
Let not you and I inquire 
What has been our past desire; 
On what shepherd you have smiled. 
Or what nymphs I have beguiled : 
Leave it to the planets, too, 
What we shall hereafter do : 
For the jojrs we now may prove, 
Take advice of present love. 

Edmund Waller, 
XXXIII. 
THE HOUR OF LOVE, 

LEONARD. 

The sun upon the lake is low. 

The wild birds hush their song, 
The hills have evening's deepest glow, 

Yet Leonard tarries long. 
Now all whom varied toil and care 

From home and love divide, 
In the calm simset may repair 

Each to the loved one's side. 

The noble dame on turret high, 
Who waits her gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 
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The village maid, with hand on brow 

The level ray to shade, 
Upon the footpath watches now 

For Colin's darkening plaid. 

Now to their mates the wild swans row, 

J^ day they swam apart, 
And to the thicket wanders slow 

The hind beside the hart. 
The woodlark at his partner's side 

Twitters his closing song — 
All meet whom day and care divide, 

But Leonard tarries long ! 

Sir Walter Scott. 

XXXIV. 

THE HOUR OF LOVE. 

COUNTY GUY. 

Ah 1 County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 
The orange-flower perfumes the bower. 

The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark, his lay who trilled all day. 

Sits hushed his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 

But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd's suit to hear; 

To Beauty shy, by lattice high. 
Sings high-bom Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o'er earth and sky, 

And high and low the influence know- 
But where is County Guy? 

Sir Walter Scott, 
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XXXY. 

LOVES PRESENT, 

Where foood Love his yestotiay? 
Where is Love's to-morrow ? — say 

Love has only now. 
We can swear it. we who stand, 
In Love's present, hand in hand, — 

Thou and I, dear, I and thou. 

By-and-hy and Lomgagp^ 

Last month's buds, nesct winter's snow»— 

Love has only now. 
Do we wot of rathe or sere 
In Love's boundless summer year. 
Thou and I, dear, I and thou? 

• Suns that rose and suns that set; 
Gone for ever and Not yet — 

Love has only now. 
Do we count by dawn and night. 
Dwelling in Love's perfect light. 
Thou and I, dear, I and thou? 

Augusta Webster. 

XXXVI. 

LOVES SEASON, SPRING. 

It was a lover and his lass 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino ! 
That o'er the green cornfield did pass 
In the spring time, the only pretty ringtime, 
When birds do sing hey ding a ding: 

Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

Between the acres of the rye 

These pretty country folks would lie : 



J 
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This carol they began that hour, 
How that life was but a flower : 

And therefore take the present time 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino I 
For love is crowned with the prime 
In springtime, the only pretty ringtime, 
When birds do sing hey ding a ding : 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

William Shakespeare. 



XXXVII. 

TRUE LOVELINESS, 

It is not beauty I demand, 

A crystal brow, the moon's despair, 
Nor the snow's daughter, a white hand, 

Nor mermaid's yellow pride of hair : 

Tell me not of your starry eyes, 
Your lips that seem on roses fed. 

Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed ; — 

A bloomy pair of vermeil cheeks 
Like Hebe's in her ruddiest hours, 

A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a-wooing flowers,- 

These are but gauds : nay what are lips? 

Coral beneath the ocean-stream, 
Whose brink when your adventurer slips 

Full oft he perisheth on them. 

And what are cheeks, but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood 

Did Helen's breast, though ne'er so soft, 
Do Greece or Ilium any good ? 
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Eyes can with baleful ardour bum; 

Poison can breath, that erst perfumed; 
There's many a white hand holds an urn 

With loveis' hearts to dust consumed. 

For crystal brows there's nought within; 

They are but empty cells for pride ; 
He who the syren's hair would win 

Is mostly strangled in the tide. 

Give roe, instead of beauty's bust, 

A tender heart, a loyal mind 
Which with temptation I would trust, 

Yet never linked with error find, — 

One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart of woes, 

Like the care-burthened honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose, — 

^fy earthly comforter! whose love 

So indefeasible might be 
That, when my spirit wonned above. 

Hen could not stay, for sympathy. 

Anonymous. 

XXXVIIL 

LOVES IDEAL, 

Shall I tell yon whom I love ? 

Hearken then a while to me; 
And if such a woman move 

As I now shall versify; 
Be assured 't is she, or none. 
That I love, and love alone. 

Nature did her so much right 

As she scorns the help of art, 
In as many virtues dight 

As e'er yet embraced a heart. 
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So much good so truly tried, 
Some for less were deified. 

Wit she has without desire 

To make known how much she hath ; 
And her anger flames no higher 

Than may fitly sweeten wrath. 
Full of pity as may be, 
Though perhaps not so to me. 

Reason masters every sense, 

And her virtues grace her birth ; 
Lovely as all excellence. 

Modest in her most of mirth : 
Likelihood enough to prove 
Only worth could kindle love. 

Such she is ; and if you know 

Such a one as I have sung : 
Be she brown, or fair, or so, 

That she be but somewhile young, 
Be assured 't is she, or none, 
That I love, and love alone. 

William Btvwne. 



XXXIX. 

LOVE'S ATTIRE, 

A SWEET NEGLECT. 

Still be neat, still to be drest 

As you were going to a feast, 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed; 

Lady, it is to be presutned, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 
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Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free . 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

Ben Jonson. 

XL. 
LOVES ATTIRE, 

NOT TOO PRECISE. 

A SWEET disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness : ^ 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distracti6n, — 
An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher, — 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly, — 
A winning wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat, — 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, — 
Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

Robert Herrick. 

XLI. 

LOVES ATTIRE. 

JULIA IN SILKS. 

When as in silks my Julia goes. 

Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 

That liquefaction of her clothes. 
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Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free ; 
O how that glittering taketh me ! 

Robert IlerrUk, 



XLII. 

LOVES ATTIRE. 
beauty's self. 
My Love in her attire doth shew her wit. 
It ooth so well become her : 

For every season she hath dressings fit, 
For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 

No beauty she doth miss 
When all her robes are on: 

But beauty's self she is 
When all her robes are gone. 

Anonymous, 

XLIII. 

LOVES RESTING PLACE, 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 

Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amidst my tender breast; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest : 

Ah, wanton, will you ? 

And if I sleep, then pierceth he 

With pretty slight. 
And makes his pillow of my knee 

The livelong night. 
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Strike I the lute, he tunes the string ; 
He music plays if I but sing ; 
He lends me every lovely thing, 
Yet, crael, he my heart doth sting : 
Ah, wanton, will you ? 

Else I with roses every day 

Will whip you hence. 
And bind you when you long to play, 

For your offence. 
I'll shut my eyes to keep you in, 
I'll make you fast it for your sin, 
I'll count your power not worth a pin : 
Alas ! what hereby shall I win, 

If he gainsay me ? 

What if I beat the wanton boy 

With many a rod ? 
He will repay me with annoy. 

Because a god 
Then sit thou softly on my knee. 
And let thy bower my bosom be ; 
Lurk in my eyes, I like of thee, 
O Cupid, so thou pity me ; 

Spare not, but play thee. 

Thomas Lodge. 

XLTV. 

LOVE OMNIPRESENT. 

TtJRN I my looks unto the skies, 
Love with bis arrows wounds mine eyes; 
If so I gaze upon the ground. 
Love then in every flower is found ; 
Search I the shade to fly my pain, 
Love meets me in the shade again ; 
Want I to walk in secret grove, 
Even there I meet with sacred love ; 
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If so I bathe me in the spring, 
E'en on the brink 1 hear him sing ; 
If so I meditate alone, 
He will be partner of my moan ; 
If so I mourn, he weeps with me, 
And where I am there will he be ! 

Thomas Lodge. 

XLV. 

LOVE EVER-PRESENT. 

The stars are with the voyager, 

Wherever he may sail ; 
The moon is constant to her time. 

The sun will never fail, 
But follow, follow, round the world. 

The green earth and the sea ; 
So love is with the lover's heart, 

Wherever he may be. 

Wherever he may be, the stars 

Must daily lose their light. 
The moon will veil her in the shade, 

The sun will set at night ; 
The sun may set, but constant love 

Will shine when he's away. 
So that dull night is never night, 

And day is brighter day. 

Thomas Hood*. 

XLVT. 

LOVES ASPIRATION. 

FOR HER DEAR SAKE. 

If doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I'll mount my steed ; 

And strong his arm, and fast his seat 
That bears frae me the meed. 

D 2 
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I'll wear tbjr ookmis in m j cap^ 

Th J picture at m j heart : 
And be that bends not to thine eye 
Shall me it to hb smart ! 
Then tell me how to woo thee. Love ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take 
Tho' ne'er another trow me. 

If gay attire delight thine eye 

ril dight me in array ; 
I'll tend thy chamber door all night. 

And squire thee all the day. 
If sweetest sounds can win thine ear. 

These sounds I'll strive to catch : 
Thy voice I'll steal to woo thysell. 

That voice that nane can match. 

But if fond love thy heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow ; 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 

I never loved but you. 
For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue ; 
For ou alone I strive to sing, 
O tell me how to woo ! 
Then tell me how to woo thee. Love ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take 
Though neer another trow me. 

Graham of Gartmore- 

XLVIT. 

LOVES ASPIRATION. 

A PRAYER TO FORTUNE. 

For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love, 
And when we meet a mutual heart 
Come in between, and bid us part ? 
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Bid us sigh on from day to day, 
And wish and wish the soul away ; 
Till youth and genial years are flown, 
And all the life of life is gone ? 

But busy, busy, still art thou. 
To bind the loveless, joyless vow, 
The heart from pleasure to delude. 
To join the gentle to the rude. 

For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And I absolve thy future care ; 
All other blessings I resign. 
Make but the dear Amanda mine. 

James Thomson, 

XLVIII. 

LOIRE'S DEVOTION. 

ALL.June I bound the rose in sheaves : 
Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves. 
And strew them where Pauline may pass. 
She will not turn aside ?— Alas ! 
Let them li^ Suppose they die ? 
The chance was they might take her eye. 

Now many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute I 
To-day I venture all I know : 
She will not hear my music ? So 1 
Break the string; fold music's wing : 
Suppose Pauline had bade me sing ! 

My whole life long I learned to love. 

This hour my utmost art I prove 

And speak my passion ;— Heaven or hell? 

She will not give me Heaven ? 'Tis well ! 

Lose who may — I still can say, 

Those who win Heaven, blest are they ! 

Robert Browning, 
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XL:x. 
THE CHORD OF LOVE. 

KiKK some musician that with flying finger 
Startles the voice of some new instrument, 
^\nd, though he know that m one string are Uent 
All its extremes of sound, yet still doth linger 
Among the lighter threads, fearing to start 
The deep soul of that one melodious wire, 
Lost it, unanswering, dash his high desire, 
Aiul spoil the hopes of his expectant heart ; — 
Thus, with my mistress oft conversing, I 
Stir every lighter theme with careless voice, 
(iathering sweet music and celestial joys 
I*' rum the harmonious soul o'er which I fly; 
Vet o'er the one deep master-chord I hover, 
And dare not stoop, fearing to tell — I love her. 

William Caldwell Roscoe, 

Is. 

LOVE THE PURSUER. 

Escape me ? 
Never— 
I^elovM I 
While I am I, and you are you. 

So long as the world contains us both. 

Me the loving and you the loth. 
While the one eludes, must the other pursue. 
My life is a fault at last, I fear : 

Ir seems too much like a fate indeed ! 

Though I do my best I shall scarce succeed. 

But what if I fail of my purpose here ? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain. 
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To dry one's eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled, get up and begin agBin,— 

So the chase takes up one's life, that's all. 
While, look but once from your farthest bound 

At me so deep in the dust and dark, 
No sooner the old hope goes to the ground 
Than a new one, straight to the self-same mark 
I shape me — 
Ever 
RemovM ! 

Robert Browning, 

LI. 
LOVES PETITION. 
TO LOVE LITTLE, BUT LONG. 

Love me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song. 
Love that is too hot and strong 

Bumeth soon to waste. 
Still I would not have thee cold, 
Not too backward or too bold ; 
Love that lasteth till 't is old 

Fadeth not in haste. 

If thou lovest me too much, 

It will not prove as true as touch ; 

Love me little, more than such, 

For I fear the end. 
I am with little well content, 
And a little from thee sent 
Is enough, with true intent. 

To be steadfast friend. 

Say thou lov'st me while thou live, 
I to thee my love will give. 
Never dreaming to deceive 

While that life endures : 
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Nay, and after death, in sooth, 
I to thee will keep my truth, 
As now, when in my May of youth. 
This my love assures. 

Constant love is moderate ever. 
And it will through life persever ; 
Give me that, with true endeavour 

I will it restore. 
A suit of durance let it be, 
For all weathers ; that for me. 
For the land or for the sea. 

Lasting evermore. 

Winter's cold or summer's heat. 
Autumn's tempests on it beat, 
I can never know defeat. 

Never can rebel. 
Such the love that I would gain, 
Such the love, I tell thee plain, 
Thou must give, or woo in vain ; 

So to thee farewell. 

Anonymous, 

LII. 

LOVES PETITION, 

DIAPHENIA. 

DiAPHENiA like the daffadowndilly, 

White as the sun, fair as the lily, 
Heigh ho, how I do love thee 1 

I do love thee as my lambs 

Are beloved of their dams ; 
How blest were I if thou would'st prove me. 

Diaphenia like the spreading roses. 

That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, 
. Fair sweet, how I do love thee I 

I do love thee as each flower 

Loves the sun's life-giving power; 
For dead, thy breath to life might move me. 
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Diaphenia like to all things blessed 

When all thy praises are express^, 
Dear joy, how I do love thee I 

As the birds do love the spring, 

Or the bees their careful king ; 
Then in requite, sweet virgin, love me I 

Henry Constable. 

LIII. 

LOVES PETITION, 

SAY NAY I SAY NAY ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay 1 say nay ! for shame. 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And wilt thou leave me thus ! 
Say nay ! say nay 1 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among : 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 
Say nay 1 say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart 
Neither for pain nor smart : 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
And have no more pity 
Of him that ioveth thee? 
Alas 1 thy cruelty 1 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay I say nay ! 

Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
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Liv. 
LOVES PETITION. 

NOT TOO ANGRY, MUR TOO KDilX 

Oh, do aot wantoa with, those ^pes. 

Lest I be sick with seeing^ ; 
Nor cast them down, but Let than rise. 

Lest shame destroy their being. 

Oh, be not angry with, tiiose fires, 
Fes' then thdr threats will kill me L 

Nor look too kind on my desires. 
For then my hc^ies would ^uU me. 

Ob, do not steep them in thy tears* 

Few so will sorrow slay me ; 
Nor spread them as distraught with fears ; 

Mine own enough betray me. 

Be* Jomsom, 

LV. 

LOVES PETITION, 

FORGET NOT YET ! 

Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant ; 
My great travail so gladly spent. 

Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet when first began 
The weary life ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service none tell can ; 

Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet the great assays, 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 
The painful patience in delays. 

Forget not yet ! 
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Forget not ! O, forget not this, 
How long ago hath been, and is 
The mind that never meant amiss — 

Forget not yet I 

Forget not then thine own approved 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved — 

Forget not this ! 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, 

LVI. 

LOVES PETITION. 

TRUE MAN, FAIR WOMAN. 

There is none, O, none but you, 

Who from me estrange the sight, 
Whom mine eyes affect to view. 

And chained ears hear with delight. 

Others' beauties others move : 

In you I all the graces find ; 
Such are the effects of love, 

To make them happy that are kind. 

Women in frail beauty trust ; 

Only seem you kind to me 1 
Still be truly kind and just, 

For that can't dissembled be. 

Dear, afford me, then, your sight I 

That, surveying all your looks. 
Endless volumes I may write, 

And fill the world with envied books. 

Which, when after ages view. 

All shall wonder and despair, — 
Women, to find a man so true, 

And men, a woman half so fair. 

Robert^ Earl of Essex, 
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LVir. 

lovjb:s petition. 

THE SOLDIER GOING TO THE FIELD. 

Preserve thy sighs, unthrifty girl, 

To purify the air ; 
Thy tears to thread, instead of pearl, 

On bracelets of your hair. 

The trumpet makes the echo hoarse, 

And wakes the louder drum ; 
Expense of mirth gains no remorse, 

When sorrow should be dumb. 

For I must go where lazy peace 

Will hide her drowsy head, 
And, for the sport of kings, increase 

The number of the dead. 

But first I'll chide thy cruel theft : 

Can I in war delight. 
Who being of my heart bereft, 

Can have no heart to fight? 

Thou know'st the sacred laws of old 
Ordained a thief should pay, 

To quit him of his theft, sevenfold 
What he had stolen away. 

Thy payment shall but double be ; 

O then with speed resign 
My own seduced heart to me. 

Accompanied with thine. 

Sir William Davenant. 

LVIII. 
LOVES PETITION, 

TO SEND BACK HIS HEART. 

I PRITHEE send me back my heart 

Since I cannot have thine ; 
For if .from yours you will not part, 

Why, then, shouldst thou have mine ? 
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Yet now I think on't, let it lie, 

To find it were in vain; 
For thou'st a thief in either eye 

Would steal it back again. 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 

And yet not lodge together ? 
O Love ! where is thy sympathy, 

If thus our breasts thou sever? 
But love is such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out ; ' 

For when I think I'm best resolvedi 

Then I am most in doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe ; 

I will no longer pine ;, 
For I'll believe I have her heart, 

As much as she has mine. 

Sir John Suckling. 

LIX. 

LOVES PETITION. 1 

I 

MORE LOVE OR MORE DISDAIN. 

Give me more love or more disdain ; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain ; 

The temperate affords me none. 
Either extreme of love or hate 
Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm ; if it be love, 

Like Danae in that golden shower, 
I swim m pleasure ; if it prove 

Disdam, that torrent will devour 
My vulture hopes ; and hes possessed 
Of heaven that s but from hell released. 

Then crown my joys or cure my pain ; 
Give me more love or more disdain. 

Thomas Carew. 
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LX. 
LOVE'S PETITIO\. 

FA I A, SWEET, AXD TOCTSG^ 

Fair, iweet, and young, recche a proe 
Reserved for your victorious eyes: 
From crowds, whom at yoar feet ywi 
Oh, pity and distinguish me ! 
As I from thousand beauties more 
Distinguish you, and only yoa adore. 

Your face for conquest was designed ; 
Your every motion charms my mind ; 
Angels, when you your silence break. 
Forgpt their hymns to hear you speak; 
Rut when at once they hear and view. 
Are loth to mount, and long to stay with you. 

No graces can your form improve, 
Hut nil are lost unless you love ; 
While that sweet passion you disdain. 
Your veil and beauty are in vain : 
In pity then prevent my fate, 
For after dying all reprieve's too late. 

John Dryden. 
LXI. 

LOVE'S PETITION, 
PEACE IN LOVE. 

*T IS not your saying that you love 

Can ease me of my smart ; 
Your actions must your words approve, 

Or else you break my heart. 

In vain you bid my passions cease, 

And ease my troubled breast ; 
Your love alone must give me peace — 

Restore my wonted rest. 
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But if I fail your heart to move, 

Or *t is not yours to give, 
I cannot, will not, cease to love, 

But I will cease to live. 

Aphra Behit. 

LXII. 

LOVE'S PETITION, 

A PARTING LOVER. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You wish fair winds may waft him over. 
Alas, what winds can happy prove 
That bear me far from what I love ? 
Alas, what dangers on the main 
Can equal those that I sustain 
From slighted vows and cold disdain ? 

Be gentle, and in pity choose 
To wish the wildest tempests loose ; 
That, thrown again upon the coast 
Where first my shipwrecked heart was lost, 
I may once more repeat my pain ; 
Once more in dying notes complain 
Of slighted vows and cold disdain. 

Matthew Prior, 

LXIIT. 

LOVES PETITION. 

beauty's province. 

Yes : Fulvia is like Venus fair, 
Has all her bloom and shape and air; 
But still, to perfect ever}- grace, 
She wants the smile upon her face. 

The crown majestic Juno wore, 
And Cynthia's brows the crescent bore. 
An helmet marked Minerva's mien. 
But smiles distinguished beauty's queen. 
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Her train was formed of smiles and loves. 
Her chariot drawn by gentlest doves ! 
And from her zone the nymph may find 
'Tis beauty's province to be kind. 

Then smile, my fair; and all whose aim 
Aspires to paint the Cyprian dame. 
Or bid her breathe in living stone. 
Shall take their forms from you alone. 

William Shenstone. 

LXIV. 

LOVES PETITION. 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Hard is the fate of him who loves, 
Yet dares not tell his trembling pain, 

But to the sympathetic groves, 
But to the lonely listening plain. 

Oh ! when she blesses next your shade. 
Oh ! when her footsteps next are seen 

In flowery tracts along the mead, 
In fresher mazes o'er the green, 

Ye gentle spirits of the vale, 
To whom the tears of love are dear, 

From dying lilies waft a gale, 
And sigh my sorrows in her ear. 

O tell her what she cannot blame, 
Though fast my tongue must ever bind ; 

O tell her that my virtuous flame 
Is as her spotless soul refined. 

Not her own guardian-angel eyes 

With chaster tenderness his care, 
Not purer her own wishes rise. 

Not holier her own sighs in prayer. 
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But if, at first, her virgin fear 
Should start at love's suspected name, 

With that of friendship soothe her fear- 
True love and friendship are the same. 

James Thomson^ 

LXV. 

LOVES PETITION, 

ONLY ME. 

You lOve all, you say, 

Round, beneath, above me : 
Find me, then, some other way 

Better than to love me, 
Me, too, dearest May ! 

O world-kissing eyes 

Which the blue heavens melt to I 
I, sad, over-wise, 

Loathe the sweet looks dealt to 
All things — men and flies. 

You love all, you say. 

Therefore, Dear, abate me 
Just your love, I pray 1 

Shut your eyes and hate me— 
Only nu — fair May 1 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 

LXVI. 

LOVES PETITION, 

A GOLDEN CHAIN. 

I WOULD be calm, — I would be free 
From thoughts and images of thee ; 
But Nature and thy will conspire 
To bar me from my fsur desire. 

B 
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The trees are moving with thy grace ; 
The waters will reflect thy face ; 
The very flowers are plotting deep, 
And in thy breath their odours steep. 

The breezes, when mine eyes I close, 
With sighs, just like mine own, impose ; 
The nightingale then takes her part. 
And plays thy voice against my heart 

If thou then in one golden chain 
Canst bind the world, I strive in vain ; 
Perchance thy wisest scheme would be 
To join this great conspiracy. 

Richard, Lord Houghton. 



LXV!I. 

LOVES PETITION. 

WAITING. 

I GIVE thee treasures hour by hour, 
That old-time princes asked in vain, 

And pined for in their useless power, 
Or died of passion's eager pain. 

I give thee love as God gives light, 
Aside from merit, or from prayer, 

Rejoicing in its own delight, 
And freer than the lavish air. 

I give thee prayers, like jewels strung. 
On golden threads of hope and fear ; 

And tenderer thoughts than ever hung 
In a sad angel's pitying tear. 

As earth pours freely to the sea 

Her thousand streams of wealth untold, 
So flows my silent life to thee, 

Glad that its very sands are gold. 
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! 

What care I for thy carelessness ? 

I give from depths that overflow, 
Regardless that their power to bless 

Thy spirit cannot sound or know. 

Far lingering on a distant dawn 

My triumph shines, more sweet than late ; 
When from these mortal mists withdrawn, 

Thy heart shall know me — I can wait. 

Rose Terry, 

LXVIII. 

LOVES PETITION. 
you'll love me yet ! 

You'll love me yet !— and I can tarry 1 

Your love's protracted growing : 
June reared that bunch of flowers you carry, 

From seeds of April's sowing. 

I plant a heartful now : some seed 

At least is sure to strike, I 

And yield — what you 11 not pluck, indeed, 

Not love, but, may be, like ! 

You'll look at least on love's remains, 

A grave's one violet : 
Your look ? — that pays a thousand pains. 

What's death ? You'll love me yet ! 

Robert Browning, 

LXIX. 

LOVES SURRENDER. 

Ask me no more : the moon may draw the sea ; 
The cloud may stoop from Heaven and take the i 

shape, ^ 

With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
But O too fond, when have I answered thee ? 

Ask me no more. 

E 2 
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Ask me no more : what answer should I give ? 

I love not hollow cheek or faded eye ; 

Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die ! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more : thy fate and mine are sealed : 
I strove against the stream and all in vain : 
Let the great river take me to the main : 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 

Ask me no more. 

Alfred Tennyson^ 



LXX. 

LOVE COMPLYING, 

Chloe found Amyntas lying. 
All in tears, upon the plain, 

Sighing to himself, and crying, 
'• Wretched I, to love in vain I 

Kiss me, dear, before my dying ; 
Kiss me once, and ease my pain !" 

Sighing to himself, and crying, 
•• Wretched I to love in vain I 

Ever scorning and denying 
To reward your faithful swain : 

Kiss me, dear, before my dying : 
Kiss me once, and ease my pain ! 

Ever scorning and denying 
To reward your faithful swain," 

Chloe, laughing at his crying. 
Told him that he loved in vain : 

•• Kiss me, dear, before my dying. 
Kiss me once, and ease my pain 1 " 
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Chloe, laughing at his crying, 

Told him that he loved in vain : 
But, repenting and complying, 

When he kissed she kissed again : 
Kissed him up before his dying, 

Kissed him up, and eased his pain. 

John Dryden, 



LXXI. 

LOVERS FRUITION, 
THE HAPPY "YES." 

Go not, happy day. 

From the shining fields; 
Go not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks. 

And a rose her mouth. 
When the happy Yes 

Falters from her lips. 
Pass and blush the n&KS 

Over glowing ships ; 
Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news. 

Blush it through the West ; 
Till the red man dance 

By his cedar-tree. 
And the red man's babe 

Leap, beyond the sea. 
Blush from West to East, 

Blush from East to West, 
Till the West is East, 

Blush it through the West. 
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Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks. 

And a rose her mouth. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

LXXII. 

I.OVES FRUITION, 

DKOPT, A FLOWER. 

Vine, vine, and eglantine, 

Clasp her window, trail, and twine ; 

Rose, rose, and clematis. 

Trail and twine and clasp and kiss, 

Kiss, kiss ; and out of her bower 

All of flowers, a flower, a flower. 

Drop me a flower. 

Vine, vine, and eglantine, 

Cannot a flower, a flower be mine ? 

Rose, rose, and clematis, 

Drop me a flower, a flower to kiss, 

Kiss, kiss ; and out of her bower 

All of flowers, a flower, a flower, 

Dropt, a flower 

Alfred Tennyson > 

LXXIII. 
LOVES FRUITION, 

THE SMILE OF LOVE. 

O MORNING Star that smilest in the blue, 
O star, my morning dream hath pioven true. 
Smile sweetly, thou 1 my love hath smiled on me. 
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O sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 

O moon, that layest all to sleep again. 

Shine sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. 

O dewy flowers that open to the sun, 

O dewy flowers that close when day is done, 

Blow sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. 

O birds that warble to the morning sky, 

O birds that warble as the day goes by. 

Sing sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. 

O trefoil, sparkling on the rainy plain, 

O rainbow with three colours after rain. 

Shine sweetly : thrice my love hath smiled on me. 

Alfred Tennyson, 

LXXIV. 
LOVE'S FRUITION, 
love's echob 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To music at night 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, • 
And far away o'er lawns and lakes 

Goes answering light 1 

Yet Love hath echoes truer far 

And far more sweet 
Than e'er, beneath the moonlight's star, 
Of horn or lute or soft guitar 

The songs repeat. 

'Tis when the sigh,— in youth sincere 

And only then. 
The sigh that's breathed for one to hear— 
Is by that one, that only Dear 

Breathed back again. 

Thomas Moore, 
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LXXV. 

LOVE'S FRUITION, 

HOW GENEVIEVE WAS WON. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights* 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o'er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine stealing o'er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve I 

She leaned against the armM man. 
The statue of the armkl knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay. 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope 1 my joy I my Genevieve I 

She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story — 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoaiy. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 

But gaze upon her face. 
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I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined ; and ah ! 

The deep, the low. the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love 

Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 

And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when I told the cruel scorn 

That crazed that bold and lovely knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 

Nor rested day nor night; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 

And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade. 

There came and looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 

This miserable knight 1 

And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees; 

And how she tended him in vain ; 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; 
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And that she nursed him in a cave» 
And how his madness went away. 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay; 

His dying words— but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity I 

All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ! 

The music and the doleful tale. 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng. 

And gentle wishes long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long 1 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love and virgin shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside. 

As conscious of my look she stept — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 

She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up. 
And gazed upon my face. 

Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly 'twas a bashful art 

That I might rather feel, than see 
The swelling of her heart. 
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I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My blight and beauteous bride. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 



LXXVI. 

KISSES, 

WHAT IS K KISS? 

Among thy fancies tell me this : 
What is the thing we call a kiss? 
— I shall resolve ye what it is. 

It is a creature bom and bred 

Between the lips all cherry-red, 

By love and warm desires fed ; 

And makes more soft the marriage-bed. 

It is an active flame that flies 

First to the babies of the eyes, 

And charms them there with lullabies. 

And stills the bride, too, when she cries. 

Then to the chin, the cheek, the ear. 
It frisks and flies, now here, now there ; 
'T is now fetr ofl*, and now 't is near: 
And here and there and everywhere. 

Has it a speaking virtue ? — ^Yes. — 
How speaks it ? Say, —Do you but this : 
Part your joined lips ; then speaks your kiss ; 
And this love's sweetest language is. 

Has it a body?— Ay, and wings, 
With thousand rare encolourings ; 
And, as it flies, it gently sings ; 
Love honey yields, but never stings. 

Robert Herrick. 



LZXVII. 

KISSES. 

KECIPBOCATION. 

Tkb, fimntaxiis mingle with the river. 

And the jvnxs with the ocean; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is sin£^ 

All things bj a law divine 
In one another's being mingle — 

Why not I with thine? 

See the moontains kiss high heaven. 

And the waves dasp one another; 
No sister-Oower would be foigiven 

If it disdained its brother : 
And the sonligfat dasps the earth. 

And the mocmbeanis loss the sea — 
What are all these Idssings worth, 

If thoa kiss not me? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

LXXVIII. 

KISSES. 

THE WHISPERED " NO." 

One kiss, dear maid ! — I said and sighed— 

Your scorn the little boon denied. 

Ah, why refuse the blameless bliss ? 

Can danger luik within a kiss? 

Yon viewless wanderer of the vale, 

The spirit of the western gale. 

At morning's break, at evening's close. 

Inhales the sweetness of the rose. 

And hover's oer the uninjured bloom. 

Sighing back the soft perfume. 

Vigour to the zephyr's wing 

Her nectar-breathing kisses fling ; 



^ 
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And he the glitter of the dew 

Scatters on the rose's hue. 

Bashful, lo 1 she bends her head. 

And darts a blush of deeper red 1 

Too well those lovely lips disclose 

The triumphs of the opening rose ; 

O £air ! O graceful 1 bid them prove 

As passive to the breath of love. 

In tender accents faint and low, 

Well pleased I hear the whispered "Nol" 

The whispered " No ! "—how Uttle meant 1 

Sweet falsehood that endears consent \ 

For on those lovely lips the while 

Dawns the soft relenting smile, 

And tempts with feigned dissuasion coy 

The gende violence of joy. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

LXXIX. 

KISSES. 

JENNY KISSED ME. 

Jenny kissed me when we met. 

Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief 1 who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I'm weary, say I'm sad ; 

Say that health and wealth have missed me ; 
Say I'm growing old, but add — 

Jenny kissed me 1 
yanus Henry Leigh Hunt, 

LXXX. 

LOVES TIME OF ROSES. 

It was not in the winter 

Our loving lot was cast ; 
It was the time of roses : 

We plucked them as we passed. 
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That churlish season never frowned 

On early lovers yet ! 
Oh, no — ^the world was newly crowned 

With flowers when first we met. 

Twas twilight, and I bade you go. 

But still you held me fast ; 
It was the time of roses, — 

We plucked them as we passed. 

Thomas Hood, 

LXXXI. 

LOVES GARDEN-WAITING. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown ; 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 

For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves. 
On a bed of daffodil sky. 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves. 
To faint in his light, and to die. 

All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin bassoon : 
All night has the casement jessamine stirred 

To the dancers dancing in tune ; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

I said to the lily, *' There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will {he dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play." 
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Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day ; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 

The last wheel echoes away. 

I said to the rose. " The brief night goes 

In babble and revel and wine. 
O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 

For one who will never be thine ? 
But mine, but mine," so I sware to the rose, 

" For ever and ever, mine." 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 

As the music clashed in the hall ; 
And long by the garden gate I stood, 

For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood. 

Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet, 

That whenever a March-wind sighs, 
He sets the jewel print of your feet 

In violets blue as your eyes. 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 

And the valleys of Paradise. 

The slender acacia would not shake 

One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 

As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake. 

Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake. 

They sighed for the dawn and thee. 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 

Come hither, the dances are done. 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 

Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out, Httle head, sunning over with curls. 

To the flowers, and be their sun. 



Uvds Good-Nigki, 

There has &Ilen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, *' She is near, she is near;" 

And the white rose weeps, " She is late." 
The larkspur listens, " I hear, I hear;" 

And the lily v^hispers, " I wait" 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet. 

And blossom in puiple and red. 

Alfred Tennyson. 



LXXXII. 

LOVES GOOD-NIGHT, 

Good-night? Ah, no 1 the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite ; 

Let us remain together still, — 
Then it will be good night. 

How can I call the lone night good. 
Though thy sweet wishes wing its flight? 

Be it not said, thought, understood, 
Then it will be good night. 

To hearts which near each other move 
From evening close to morning light, 

The night is good ; because, my love, 
They never say good-night. 

Percy Bysshe Shilley. 
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LXXXIIT. 

LOVES DISSEMBLING, 

The merchant, to secure his treasure, 

Conveys it in a borrowed name : 
Eupheha serves to grace my measure, 

But Cloe is my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre 

Upon Euphelia s toilet lay — 
When Cloe noted her desire, 

That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise, 
But with my numbers mix my sighs; 

And whilst I sing Euphel as praise, 
I fix ray soul on Cloes eyes. 

Fair Cloe blushed : Euphelia frowned : 

I sung, and gazed ; I played, and trembled : 

And Venus to the Loves around 
Remarked how ill we all dissembled. 

Matthew Prior, 



LXXXIV. 

LOVES APRIL DA K 

The lovely Delia smiles again ; 

That killing frown has left her brow; 
Can she forgive my jealous pain, 

And give me back my angry vow ? 

Love is an April's doubtful day : 
Awhile we see the tempest lower ; 

Anon the radiant heaven survey, 
And quite forget the flitting shower. 
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The floirafli thst bang tfadr laiigmd head 
Are burnished bj the transient rains; 

The vines their wonted tendrils spread. 
And double ▼enhue gilds the plaios. 

The sprightly birds, that dcooi)ed no less 
Beneath the power of rain and wind. 

In every raptured note express 
The Joy I feel when thou art kind. 

Wiaiam Skenstoiu. 



LXXXV. 

LOVES EXCUSE, 

Blame me not, love, that I do wear 

An ever-changing hue; 
You are my sunshine, and I bear 

My lights and shades from you. 

Do not your lover, love, upbraid 

To show an hasty mind. 
The heaven itself is not more staid. 

So you continue kind. 

I am your instrument, dear love; 

And if the tone be jarred. 
Those springs which should in concord move 

Are touched amiss and marred. 

William Caldwell Roscoe. 

LXXXVI. 

LOVE'S SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 

Let's contend no more. Love, 

Strive nor weep: 
All be as before. Love, 

— • Only sleep ! 
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What so wild as words are ? 

I and thou 
In debate, as birds are, 

Hawk on bough 1 

See the creature stalking 

While we speak I 
Hush and hide the talking. 

Cheek on cheek ! 

What so false as truth is, 

False to thee? 
Where the serpent's tooth is, 

Shun the tree — 

Where the apple reddens 

Never pry — 
Lest we lose our Edens, 

Eve and I. 

Be a god and hold me 

With a charm I 
Be a man and fold me 

'\^th thine arm ! 

Teach me, only teach, Love I 

As I ought 
I will speak thy speech, I^v^ 

Think thy thought- 
Meet, if thou require it. 

Both demands, 
Laying fiesh and spirit 

In thy hands. 

That shall be to-morrow. 

Not to-night ; 
I must bury sorrow 

Out of sight : 

F 3 
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— Must a little weep, Love, 

(Foolish me !) 

And so fall asleep, Love, 

Loved by thee. 

Robert Browning, 

LXXXVII. 

LOVES RECONCILEMENT. 

Come, let us now resolve at last 

To live and love in quiet ; 
We'll tie the knot so very fast. 

That time shall ne'er untie it. 

The truest joys they seldom prove 

Who free from quarrels live ; 
*Tis the most tender part of love 

Each other to forgive. 

When least I seemed concerned, I took 

No pleasure, nor no rest ; 
And when I feigned an angry look, 

Alas ! I loved you best. 

Own but the same to me, you'll find 

How blest will be our fate ; 
Oh, to be happy, to be kind. 

Sure never is too late ! 

Jolutt Duke of Buckingham, 

LXXXVIII. 

LOVE'S EXCHANGE. 

O, LIPS that mine have grown into, 

Like April's kissing May; 
O, fervent eyelids, letting through 
Those eyes the greenest of things blue, 

The bluest of things grey ; 
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If you were I and I were you, 

How could I love you, say ? 
How could the roseleaf love the rue, 
The day love nightfall and her dew, 

Though night may love the day? 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

LXXXIX. 

LOVE'S PRAISES. 
HIS lady's beauty. 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and brags in vain; 

My Lady's beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well sayen, 

Than doth the sun the candlelight. 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

And thereto hath a troth as just 

As had Penelope the fair ; 
For what she sayeth ye may it trust. 

As it by writing sealed were; — 
And virtues hath she many mo' 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 

I could rehearse, if that I would, 
Tlie whole effect of Nature* s plaint, 

When she had lost the perfect mould. 
The like to whom she could not paint : 

With wringing hands, how did she cry 1 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

I know she swore, with raging mind. 

Her kingdom only set apart. 
There was no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain,— 
She could not make the like again. 
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Sith Nature thus gave her the praise 
To be the chiefest work she wrought, 

In faith, methink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought. 

Than to compare, as ye have done, 

To match the candle with the sun. 

Henry t Earl of Surrey. 

xa 
LOVBS PRAISES, 

BEAUTY PREFIGURED. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights ; 
Then in the blazon of sweet beautys best 

Of hand, of foot, of lips, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have exprest 

Ev'n such beauty as you master now. 
So all the praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 
And for they looked but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing ; 
For we, which now behold these present days. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

William Shakespeare. 

xci. 

LOVE'S PRAISES. 

HIS love's eternal summer. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer's lease has all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed : 
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And every £air from fair sometime declines, 
By chance, or nature's changing course, untrimmed : 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

William Shakespeare, 

xcii. 

LOVE'S PRAISES, 

nature's theft from love. 

The forward violet thus did I chide : 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 
smells, 
If not from my love's breath ? The purple pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dweUs 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand. 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair : 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both. 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath ; 

But, for his theft, in spite of all his growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 

William Shaktspeartt 

XCIII. 

LOVES PRAISES. 

FAIR, KIND, AND TRUE. 

Let not my love be called idolatry. 
Nor my belovM as an idol show, 

Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
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Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 
Therefore my verse, to constancy confined. 

One thing expressing, leaves out diflference. 
' ' Fair, kind, and true " is all my argument, 

' ' Fair, kind, and true " varying to other words ; 
And in this change is my invention spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
" Fair, kind, and true'* have often lived alone. 
Which three till now never kept seat in one. 

William Shakespeare. 



XCiv. 
LOVE'S PRAISES. 

SYLVIA. 

Who is Sylvia ? what is she, 
That all our swains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 
The heavens such grace did lend her. 

That she might admirM be. 

Is she kind, as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness ; 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness ; 
And, being helped, inhabits there. 

Then to Sylvia let us sing, 

That Sylvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling : 
To her let us garlands bring. 

William Shakespeare. 
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xcv. 
LOVE'S PRAISES. 

ROSALINE. 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines, 
Of selfsame colour is her hair. 
Whether unfolded or in twines ; 

Heigh-ho, faxt Rosaline ! 
Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink ; 
The gods do fear whenas they glow, 
And I do tremble when I think : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine I 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora's face, 
Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus' smiling looks doth grace ; 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 
Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses, 
Apt to entice a deity : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprisoned lies. 
To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred eyes : 

Heigh-ho, for Rosaline ! 
Her paps are centres of delight, 
Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame, 
Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine I 
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With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphixe blue, ' 

Her body every way is fed, 

Yet soft in touch and sweet in view : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline I 
Nature herself her shape admires ; 
The gods are wounded in her sight ; 
And Love forsakes his heavenly fires. 
And at her eyes his brand doth light : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Then muse not, nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 
Since for a fair there's fairer none, 
Nor for her virtues so divine : 
Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 
Heigh-ho, my heart 1 would God that she were mine ! 

Thomas Lodge. 
XCVI. 

LOVE'S PRAISES. 

CAMPASPE. 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses ; Cupid paid : 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother's doves, and team of sparrows; 

Loses them too ; then down he throws 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on's cheek (but none knows how) : 

With these, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple on his chin ; 

All these did my Campaspe win : 

At last he set her both his eyes — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love ! has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas 1 become of me ? 

jfohn Lyly. 
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XCVII. 

LOVES PRAISES. 

CELIA. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be ; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe 

And sent'st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee ! 

Ben Jonson» 

XCVIII. 
LOVE'S PRAISES. 

THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light. 

You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 

Ye violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, — 

What are you, when the rose is blown ? 
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Ye curious chanters of the wood 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays, 

Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents ; what's your praise 

When Philomel her voice doth raise ? 

So when my mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a queen. 
Tell me, if she were not designed 

Th' eclipse and glory of her kind ? 

Sir Henry Wotton, 

XCIX. 

LOVE'S PRAISES, 

PEARLS AND RUBIES. 

Some asked me where the rubies grew ; 

And nothing I did say. 
But with my finger pointed to 

The lips of Julia. 

Some asked how pearls did grow, and where : 

Then spoke 1 to my girl 
To part her lips, and shov^ me there 
The quarrelets of pearl. 

Robert Herrtck, 
C. 

LOVE'S PRAISES. 

CHERRY RIPE. 

Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe (I cry), 
Full and fair ones ; come and buy ! 
If so be you ask me, where 
They do grow ? I answer, there, 
Where my Julia's lips do smile ; 
There's the land, or cherries' isle ; 
Whose plantations fully show, 
All the year, where cherries grow. 

Robert Herrtck. 
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CI. 
LOVES PRA/SES. 

WHERE CHERRIES GROW. 

There is a garden in her face, 

Where roses and white lilies blow ; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow ; 
There cherries grow that none may buy, ' 

Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry. ' 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 

Of orient pearl a double row. 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 

They look like rose-buds filled with snow : 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 
Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still ; 

Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threat* ning with piercing frowns to kill 

All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 
— Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry ! 

Richard Allison, 

CII. 
LOVSS PRAISES, 

THE ROSARY. 

One asked me where the roses grew. 

I bade him not go seek ; 
But forthwith made my Julia show 

A bud in either cheek. 

Robert Herrick^ 
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cm. 
LOVES PRAISES, 

JULIA. 

So look the mornings, when the sun 
Paints them with fresh vermilion ; 
So cherries blush, and Catherine pears. 
And apricots, in youthful years ; 
So corals look more lovely red, 
And rubies lately polished ; 
So purest diaper doth shine. 
Stained by the beams of claret wine; 
As Julia looks, when she doth dress 
Her either cheek with bashfuhiess. 

Robert Merrick. 

CIV. 
LOVES PRAISES, 

ASK ME NO MORE. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauties, orient deep. 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 
For in pure love heaven did prepare 
These powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For m your eyes they sit, and there 
FixM become as is their sphere. 
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Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies. 
And in your fragrant bosom dies t 

Thomas Carew, 
cv. 
LOVES PRA/SES, 

HIS MISTRESS EVERYTHING. 

Would you know what's soft ? I dare 
Not bring you to the down or air, 
Nor to stars to show what's bright, 
Nor to snow to teach you white. 

Nor, if you would music hear, 
Call the orbs to take your ear ; 
Nor to please your sense bring forth 
BruisM nard or what's more worth. 

Or on food were your thoughts placed, 
Bring you nectar, for a taste : 
Would you have all these in one. 
Name my mistress, and 't is done. 

Thomas Carew, 

cvi. 
LOVE'S PRAISES. 

LIPS AND EYES. 

In Celia's face a question did arise, 
Which were more beautiful, her lips or eyes: 
We, said the eyes, send forth those pointed darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts. 
From us, replied the lips, proceed those blisses 
Which lovers reap by kind words and sweet kisses. 
Then wept the eyes, and from their springs did pour 
Of liquid oriental pearl a shower. 
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Whereat the lips, moved with delight and pleasure, 
Through a sweet smile unlocked their pearly treasure. 
And bade Love judge, whether did add more grace. 
Weeping or smiling pearls in Celia's face. 

Thomas Carew. 

CVII. 
LOVE'S PRAISES. 

A FAIR SINGER. 

To make a final conquest of all me, 
Love did compose so sweet an enemy 

In whom both beauties to my death agree. 
Joining themselves in fatal harmony, 

That, while she with her eyes my heart does bind. 

She with her voice might captivate my mind. 

I could have fled from one but singly fair ; 

My disentangled soul itself might save, 
Breaking the trammels curlM of her hair; 

But how should I avoid to be her slave, 
Whose subtle art invisibly can wreathe 
My fetters of the very air I breathe? 

It had been easy fighting in some plain, 
Where victory might hang in equal choice ; 

But all resistance against her is m vain. 
Who has the advantage both of eyes and voice ; 

And all my forces needs must be undone, 

She having gainM both the wind and sun. 

Andrew Marvelk 

CVIII. 

LOVES PRAISES, 

HANDSOME AND KIND. 

Not, Celia, that I juster am 

Or better than the rest ; 
For I would change each hour, like them, 

Were not my heart at rest. 
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But I am tied to very thee 

By every thought I have ; 
Thy face I only care to see, 

'I hy heart I only crave. 

All that in woman is adored 

In thy dear self I find — 
For the whole sex can but afford 

The handsome and the kind. 

Why then should I seek further store, 

And still make love anew ? 

When change itself can give no more, 

T is easy to be true. 

Sir Charles Sedley, 

Cix. 

LOVE'S PRAISES, 

CHLOKIS. 

Ah, Chloris ! could I now but sit 

As unconcerned as when 
Your infant beauty could beget 

No happiness or pain ! 
When I the dawn used to admire. 

And praised the coming day, 
I Uttle thought the rising fire 

Would take my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay 

Like metals in a mine ; 
Age from no face takes more away 

Than youth concealed in thine. 
But as your charms insensibly 

To their perfection prest, 
So love as unperceived did fly. 

And centered in my breast. 

My passion with your beauty grew, 

While Cupid at my heart 
Still as his mother favoured you 

Threw a new flaming dart : 

G 
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Each gloried in their wanton part ; 

To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art — 

To make a beauty, she. 

Sir Charles Sedley, 

ex. 

LPVES PRAISES. 

ON A GIRDLE. 

That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 
No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my heaven's extremest sphere. 
The pale which held that lovely deer : 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move. 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that's good, and all that's fair; 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 

Edmund Waller. 

CXI. 

LOVES PRAISES. 

TO A ROSE. 

Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows. 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 
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Small is the worth 
Of beauty fr9m the light retired : 

Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be c}esired, 
And Dot blush so to be admired. 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee 1 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 

Edmund Waller. 
CXII. 

LOVE'S PRAISES, 

MARY MORISON. 

Mary at thy window be, 

It is the wished, the trysted hour! 
Those smiles and glances let me see 

That makes the miser's treasure poor : 
How blythely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure. 

The lovely Maxy Morison. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha', 

To thee my fancy took its wing, — 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 

Though this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a' the town, 

1 sighed and said amang them a', 

' ' Ye are na Mary Morison." 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee ? 

o 2 
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If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thougiit o' Maiy Morison 

Robert Bums, 



CXIII. 
LOVES PRAISES, 

ROSL AYLMF.K. 

Ah I what avails the sceptre d race? 

Ah 1 what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every grace ? 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 

Walter Savage Landor. 

CXIV. 
LOVES PRAISES, 

SIXTEEN. 

In Clementina's artless mien 

Lucilla asks me what I see, 
And are the roses of sixteen 

Enough for me ? 

Lucilla asks if that be all. 

Have I not culled as sweet before? 
Ah yes, Lucilla ! and their fall 

I still deplore. 

I now behold another scene, 

Where pleasure beams with Heaven's own light, 
More pure, more constant, more serene, 

And not less bright : 
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Faith, on whose breast the loves repose, 

Whose chain of flowers no force can sever, 

And Modesty, who, when she goes, 

Is gone for ever. 

Walter Savage Latidor, 

cxv. 
LOVES PRAISES, 

FAIR, BRIGHT, AND SWEET. 

Why does azure deck the sky ? 

Tis to be like thine eye of blue ; 
Why is red the rose's dye? 

Because it is thy blushes' hue. 
All that's fair, by Love's decree. 
Has been made resembling thee ! 

Why is falli ng snow so white, 
But to be like thy bosom fair? 

Why are solar beams so bright ? 
That they may seem thy golden hair ! 

All that's bright, by Love's decree, 

Has been made resembling thee ! 

Why are nature's beauties felt ? 

Oh ! 'tis thine in her we see I 
Why has music power to melt ? 

Oh ! because it speaks like thee ! 
All that's sweet, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 

Thomas Moore, 

cxvi. 
LOVES PRAISES. 

beauty's daughter. 

There be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee ; 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me : 
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When, as if its sound were cauang 
The charmM ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming. 
And the lulled winds seem dreaming : 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep. 

Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant's asleep : 

So the spirit bows before thee 

To listen and adore thee ; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of summer's ocean. 

George, Lord Byron. 

CXVII. 

LOVES PRAISES. 

A PORTRAIT. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes. 

Thus mellowed to that tender light. 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o'er her face. 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek and o'er that brow 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, — 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 

Georget Lord Byron, 
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cxvni. 

LOVE'S PRAISES. 
A SPIRIT, YET A WOMAN TOO. 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food. 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machme ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath 
A traveller between life and death : 
The reason firm, the temperate will 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel-light 

William Wordstvortk, 
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cxix. 
LOVES PRAfSES. 

RUTH. 

She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of mom, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was bom. 
Like red poppies grown with com. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, — 
Which were blackest none could tell. 
But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim : — 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks : — 

Sure, T said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou should' st but glean. 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come 
Share my harvest and my home. 

Thomas Hood, 

cxx. 
LOVES PRAISES. 

HIS RULING STAR. 

Gem of the crimson-coloured even, 

Companion of retiring day. 
Why at the closing gates of Heaven, 

BelovM Star, dost thou delay ? 
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So fair thy pensile beauty burns 
When soft the tear of twilight flows ; 

So due thy plighted love returns 
To chambers brighter than the rose ; 

To peace, to pleasure, and to Love 

So kind a star thou seem'st to be, 
Sure some enamoured orb above 

Descends and bums to meet with thee I 

Thine is the breathing, blushing hour 
When all unheavenly passions fly. 

Chased by the soul-subduing power 
Of Love's delicious witchery. 

O 1 sacred to the fall of day. 
Queen of propitious stars, appear, 

And early rise, and long delay 
When Caroline herself is here ! 

Shine on her chosen green resort 
Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 

And wanton flowers, that well may court 
An angel's feet to tread them down ; 

Shine on her sweetly-scented road, 
Thou star of evening's purple dome, 

That lead'st the nightingale abrOad, 
And guid'st the pilgrim to his home; 

Shine where my charmer's sweeter breath 

Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 
Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 

To kiss the cheek of rosy hue, — 

Where, winnowed by the gentle air, 

Her silken tresses darkly flow. 
And fall upon her brow so fair. 

Like shadows on the mountain snow. 
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llias, ever thus, at day's decline 
In coaveise sweet to wander fax — 

being with thee my Caroline, 
And thou shalt be my ruling Star I 

Thomas Campbell. 

CXXI. 

LOVKS PRAISES. 

love's place of empire. 

As late each flower that sweetest blows 
I plucked, the garden's pride i 

M^thin the petals of the rose 
A sleeping Love I spied. 

Around his brows a beamy wxeath 

Of many a lucent hue ; 
All purple glowed his cheek, beneath, 

Inebriate with dew. 

1 sofily seized the unguarded Power. 
Nor scared his balmy rest : 

And placed him, caged within the flower, 
On spotless Sara's breast. 

But when, unweeting of the wile. 

Awoke the prisoner sweet. 
He struggled to escape awhile, 

And stamped his faery feet. 

Ah ! soon the soul-entrancing sight 

Subdued the impatient boy ! 
He gaied ! he thrilled with deep delight I 

Then clapped his wings for joy. 

•• And O .»•• he cried, " of magic kind 
What charms this throne endear ! 
Some other Love let Venus find ; 
I'll fix my empire here." 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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CXXII. 

LOVSS PRAISES. 

O FAIR AND SWEET. 
O FAIREST thou, 

Tearing the silk-leaved blooms in waywardness, 
Thy pretty feet among the smooth-faced flowers, 

Can I forget 
To crown thee with the worship of a song? 

O fair and sweet. 
Thou movest in thy harmony among 
The lavish spring and all her twinkhng bowers. 

Why should I set 
Thy lyric loveliness to harsher song ? 

John Lticester Warren, 

CXXIII. 

LOVE SLEEPING, 

Sleep on, and dream of Heaven awhile — 
Though shut so close thy laughing eyes, 

Thy rosy lips still wear a smile 
And move, and breathe deUcious sighs ! 

Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks 
And mantle o'er her neck of snow : 

Ah, now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What most I wish-^and fear to know I 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps I 
Her fair hands folded on her breast : 

— And now, how like a saint she sleeps ! 
A seraph in the realms of rest ! 

Sleep on secure ! Above control, 
Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee : 

And may the secret of thy soul 
Remain within its sanctuary ! 

Samuel Rogers, 
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CXXIV. 

LOVE UNREASONING. 
A TRUE woman's EYE. 

Love not me for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part, 
No, nor for my constant heart, — 

For those may fall, or turn to ill, 
So thou and I shall sever : 
Keep therefore a true woman's eye. 
And love me still, but know not why — 

So hast thou the same reason still 

To doat upon me ever 1 

Anonymvus. 

ex XV. 
LOVE UNREASONING, 

NOT HOW, NOR WHY. 

'Tis not her birth, her friends, nor yet her treasure, 
Nor do I covet her for sensual pleasure, 
Nor for all that old morality, 
Do I love her 'cause she loves me. 
Sure he that loves his lady 'cause she's fair, 
Delights his eye, — so loves himself, not her. 
Something there is moves me to love, and I 
Do know I love, but know not how, nor why. 

Alexander Brome. 

CXXVT. 

LOVE FOR LOVES SAKE ONLY. 

If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
" I love her for her smile — her look — ^her way 

Of speaking gently,— for a trick of thought 
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That falls in well with mine, and oertes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day " — 
For these things in themselves, BelovM, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,— and love, so 
wrought. 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheeks dxy, — 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 
But love me for love's sake, that evermore 

Thou may'st love on, through love's eternity. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 



CXXVII. 

LOVE FOR LOVE, 

Wert thou yet fairer in thy feature. 
Which lies not in the power of Nature ; 
Or hadst thou in thine eyes more darts 
Than ever Cupid shot at hearts : 
Yet if they were not thrown at me, 
I would not cast a thought on thee 

I'd rather marry a disease 

Than court a thing I could not please : 

She that would cherish my desires 

Must meet my flame with equal fires : 

What pleasure is there in a kiss 

To him that doubts the heart's not his ? 

I love thee not because thou'rt fair. 

Softer than down, smoother than air ; 

Nor for the Cupids that do lie 

In either comer of thine eye : 

Would' St thou then know what it might be ? — 

'Tis I love thee 'cause thou lov'st me. 

Anonymous. 
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cxxvin. 

THE CONSTANT LOVER, 

Out upon it ! I have loved 
Three whole dajrs together. 

And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall mould away his wings 

E'er he shall discover. 
In the wide world again, 

Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on't is, no praise 

At all is due to me : 
Love with me had made no stays. 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she. 

And that very face. 
There had been at least ere this 

A dozen dozen in her place. 

Sir John Suckling, 

cxxix. 

LOVES CONFESSION. 

When slumber first unclouds my brain, 

And thought is free, 
And sense refreshed renews her reign, — 

I think of thee. 

When next in prayer to God above 

I bend my knee, 
Then when I praiy for those I love, — 

I pray for thee. 
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And when the duties of the day 

Demand of me 
To rise and journey on life's way, — 

I work for thee. 

Or if, perchance, I sing some lay, 

Whate'er it be ; 
All that the idle verses say, — 

They say of thee. 

If of an eye whose liquid light 

Gleams like the sea. 
They sing, or tresses brown and bright,— 

They sing of thee. 

And if a weary mood, or sad. 

Possesses me, 
One thought can all times make me glad, — 

The thought of thee. 

And when once more upon my bed. 

Full wearily. 
In sweet repose I lay my head, — 

I dream of thee. 

In short, one only wish I have, 

To live for thee ; 
Or gladly if one pang would save,— 

I'd die for thee. 

Anonymous. 

cxxx. 

EXCHANGE OF LOVE, 

MY HEART AND HIS. 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
By just exchange one to the other given : 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss ; 
There never was a better bargain driven : 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
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His heart in me keeps him and me in one ; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own ; 

I cherish his because in me it bides : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

Sir Philip Sidney, 

cxxxi. 
EXCHANGE OF LOVE, 

WHAT THE LARK SAYS. 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, the 

dove. 
The linnet and thrush say, " I love and I love !" 
In the winter they're silent — the wind is so strong ; 
What it says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm 

weather, 
And singing and loving — all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above. 
That be sings and he sings, and for ever sings he— 
•• I love my love, and my love loves me ! " 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 



CXXXTI. 

LOVE'S PROTESTATION. 

GLORYING IN LOVE. 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their bodies' force. 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill. 

Some in their hawks and hou nds, some in their horse ; 
And every humour hath its adjunct pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest : 
But these particulars are not my measure. 

All these I better in one general best 
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Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Richer than wealth, prouder than garments' coSt, 

Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 
And having thee, of all men's pride I boast ; 

Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 

All this away and me most wretched make. 

William Shakespeare, 

CXXXIII. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

BEING HER SLAVE. 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 

Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend 

Nor services to do, till you require : 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end-hour 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 

When you have bid your servant once adieu : 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 

Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 
£ut like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 

Save, where you are, how happy you make those ; — 
So true a fool is love, thai in your will. 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 

William Shakespeare, 

CXXXIV. 

LOVE'S PROTESTATION. 

HIS HOME OF LOVE. 

O NEVER say that I was false of heart, 

Though absence seemed my flame to qualify : 
As easy might I from myself depart 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie ; 
That is my home of love ; if I have ranged, 

Like him that travels, I return again. 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged. 

So that myself bring water for my stain. 

H 
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Never believe, tboagh in my nature reigned 
Ail frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 

That it could so preposterously be stained 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good : 

For nothing this wide universe I call. 

Save thou, my rose : in it thou art my alL 

William Shakespeare, 

cxxxv. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

ETERNITY OF LOVE PROTESTED. 

First shall the heavens want starry light 
The seas be robbM of their waves ; 

The day want sun, and sun want bright ; 
The night want shade, the dead men graves ; 

The April flowers and leaf and tree, 

Before I false my faith to thee. 

First shall the tops of highest hills 

By humble plains be overpried, 
And poets scorn the Muses' quills. 

And fish forsake the water glide. 
And Iris lose her coloured weed. 
Before I fail thee at thy need. 

First direful Hate shall turn to Peace, 
And Love relent in deep disdain, - 

And Death his fatal stroke shall cease, 
And Envy pity every pain. 

And Pleasure mourn, and Sorrow smile, 

liefore I talk of any guile. 

First Time shall slay his slayless race. 
And Winter bless his brows with com, 

And snow bemoisten July's face, ' 
And Winter, Spring, and Summer mourn, 

Before my pen, by help of Fame, 

Cease to recite thy sacred name. 

Thomas Lodge. 
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cxxxvi. 
LOVE'S PROTESTATION, 

TO ALTHEA. 

When Love with unconfinM wings 

Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates ; 
"When I lie tangled in her hair 

And fettered to her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air 

Know no such hberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses crowned, 

Our hearts with lojral flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free — 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. 

When, linnet-like confined, I 

With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 

And glories of my king ; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how great should be. 
Enlarged winds, that curl the flood. 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

Richard Lovelace, 
H 2 
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CXXXVU. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

LOVE AND HONOCIL 

TEll me not, sweet, I am mikiiid 

That from the nmmery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I diase. 

The first foe in the field : 
And with a stronger faith emlxaoe 

A swcMnd, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As yon too shall adore ; 
I oould not love thee. Dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 

Richard Lovelace. 

CXXXVIII. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 
love's steadfastness. 

No more shall meads be decked with flowers, 
Nor sweetness dwell in rosy bowers ; 
Nor greenest bud on branches spring, 
Nor warbling birds delight to sing ; 
Nor April violets deck the grove, 
If I forsake my Celia's love. 

The fish shall in the ocean bum, 
And fountains sweet shall bitter turn ; 
The humble oak no flood shall know 
When floods shall highest hills o'erflow ; 
Black Lethe shall oblivion leave, 
If e'er my Celia I deceive. 
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Love shall his bow and shaft lay by, 
And Venus' doves want wings to fly ; 
The sun refuse to show his light, 
And day shall then be turned to night ; 
And in that night no star appear, 
If once I leave my Celia dear. 

Love shall no more inhabit earth, 
Nor lovers more shall love for worth ; 
Nor joy above in heaven dwell, 
Nor torment pain poor souls in hell ; 
Grim death no more shall horrid prove, 
If e'er I leave bright Celia's love. 

Thomai Carew. 



CXXXIX. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

LOVF/S FLAME UNQUENCHABLE, 

How ill doth he deserve a lover's name. 

Whose pale weak frame 

Cannot retain 
His heat, in spite of absence or disdain ; 
But doth at once, like paper set on fire, 

Bum and expire ! 
True love cannot change his seat, 
Nor did he ever love that could retreat. 

That noble flame, which my breast keeps alive. 

Shall still survive 

When my soul's fled ; 
Nor shall my love die when my body's dead, 
That shall wait on me in the lower shade, 

And never fade. 
My very ashes in their urn 
Shall, like a hallowed lamp, for ever bum. 

Thomas Carew, 
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CXL. 
LOVES PROTESTATION, 

TO ELECTRA. 

I DARE not ask a kiss, 

I dare not beg a smile ; 
Lest, having that, or this, 

I might grow proud the while. 

No, no ; the utmost share 

Cf my desire shall be 

Only to kiss the air 

That lately kissM thee. 

Robert Berrick. 

CXLI. 

LOVEii PROTESTATION, 

TO HIS MISTRESS. 

You say, I love not, 'cause I do not play 
Still with your curls, and kiss the time away ; 
You blame me, too, because I can't devise 
Some sport, to please those babies in your eyes : 
By love's religion, I must here confess it, 
The most I love, when I the least express it ! 
Small griefs find tongues ; full casks are ever found 
To give, if any, yet but little sound ; 
Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we know. 
That chiding streams betray small depths below ; 
So when Love speechless is, she doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 
Now since my love is tongueless, know me such, 
Who speak but little, 'cause I love so much. 

Robert Merrick, 

CXLII. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

A BOND-SLAVE. 

When I tie about thy wrist, 
Julia, this my siken twist, 
For what other reason is 't 
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But to show thee how, in part, 

Thou my pretty captive art ? 

— But thy bond-slave is my heart. 

T is but silk that bindeth thee, 
Snap the thread, and thou art free ; 
But 't is otherwise with me : 

I am bound, and fast bound, so 
That from thee I cannot go : 
If I could I would not so ! 

Rohert Herrick. 

CXLIII. 
LOVES PROTESTATION, 

TO LIVE AND DIE FOR THEE. 

Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be : 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee, — 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find, — 

That heart I'll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree : 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And 't shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep, 

While I have eyes to see : 
And having none, yei i will keep 

A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair, 

Under that cypress tree : 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E'en death, to die for thee. 
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Thou art my life, my love, my heart. 

The very eyes of me. 

And hast command of every part. 

To live and die for thee. 

Robert Herrick, 

CXLIV. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

LOVE UNCHANGING. 

I CANNOT change, as others do, 

Though you unjustly storm ; 
Since the poor swain that sighs for you, 

For you alone was bom. 
No, Phillis, no ; your heart to move 

A surer way I'll try 
And to revenge my slighted love. 

Will still live on, will still love on, and die. 
When killed with grief Amyntas lies. 

And you to mind shall call 
The sighs that now unpitied rise. 

The tears that warmly fall ; 
That welcome hour that ends his smart 

Will then begin your pain ; 
For such a faithful, tender heart. 

Can never break, can never break in vain. 

John, Earl of Rochester. 

CXLV. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

SALLY. 

Of all the girls that are so smart. 

There's none like pretty Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 

Is half so sweet as Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 
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Her father he makes cabbage-nets 

And through the streets does cry 'cm ; 
Her mother she sells laces long 

To such as please to buy 'em . 
But sure such folks could ne'er beget 

So sweet a girl as Sally i 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely ; 
My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely — 
But let him bang his bellyful, 

I'll bear it all for Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she hves in our alley. 

Of all the days that's in the week 

I dearly love but one day — 
And that's the day that comes betwixt 

A Saturday and Monday ; 
For then I'm drest all in my best 

To walk abroad with Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church, 

And often am I blamed 
Because I leave him in the lurch 

As soon as text is named ; 
I leave the church in sermon-timev 

And slink away to Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again 

O then I shall have money ; 
I'll hoard it up, and box it all, 

I'll give it to my honey : 
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I would it were ten thousand pound, 

Id give it all to SaUy; ' 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbours all 

Make game of me and Sally, 
And, but for her, I'd better be 

A slave and row a galley ; 
But when my seven long years are oat 

O then 111 marry Sally,—- 
O then we'll wed, and then we'll bed. 

But not in our alley 1 

Henry Carey* 



CXLVI. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

A RED, RED ROSE. 

O MY Luve's like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June : 

my Luve's like the melodie 
That's sweetly played in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass^ 

So deep in luve am I : , 
And I will luve thee still, my dear. 

Till a' the seas gang dry : 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun; 

1 will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only Luve 1 

And fare thee weel a while ! 
And I will come again, my Luve, 

Though it were ten thousand mile. 

Robert Bums, 
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CXLVII. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

HIGHLAND MARY. 

Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last farewell 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 

I clasped her to my bosom I 
The golden hours on angel wings 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' mony a vow and locked embrace 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oiusels asunder; 
But, O I fell death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod, and cauld's the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kissed sae fondly ! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kmdly; 
And mouldering now in silent dust 

Thkt heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 

Robert Burns, 
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CXLVIII. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

JEAN. 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw 

I dearly like the West, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e best : 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

And monie a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air : 
There's not a bonnie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green. 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings 

But minds me o' my Jean. 

O blaw ye westlin winds, blaw saft 

Amang the leafy trees ; 
Wi' balmy gale, frae hill and dale 

Bring hame the laden bees ; 
And bring the lassie back to me 

That's aye sae neat and clean; 
A smile o' her wad banish care, 

Sae charming is my Jean. 

What sighs and vows amang the knowes 

Hae passed at ween us twa ! 
How fond to meet, how wae to part 

That night she gaed awa ! 
The Powers aboon can only ken 

To whom the heart is seen. 
That nane can be sae dear to me 

As my sweet lovely Jean 1 

Robert Bums. 
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CXLIX. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

O WERE MY LOVE. 

O WERE my Love yon lilac fair, 
Wi' purple blossoms to the spring ; 

And I a bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing : 

How I wad mourn, when it was torn 
By autumn wild and winter rude I 

But I wad sing on wanton wing, 
When youthfu' May its bloom renewed. 

O gin my Love were yon red rose 

That grows upon the castle wa', 
And I mysel' a drap o' dew, 

Into her bonnie breast to fa' ! 

O ! there beyond expression blest, 

I'd feast on beauty a' the night ; 
Sealed on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 

Till fleyed awa' by Phoebus' light. 

Robert Burns, 

CL. 

LOVES PROTES TA TION, 

MY AIN KIND DEARIE, O ! 

When o'er the hill the eastern star 

Tells bugh tin-time is near, my jo ; 
And owsen frae the furrowed field 

Return sae dowf and wearie, O ! 
Down by the bum, where scented birks 

Wi' dew are hanging clear, my jo, 
I'll meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie, O I 
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In mirkest glen, at midnight hour, 

I'd rove, and ne'er be eerie, O, 
If through that glen I gaed to thee. 

My ain kind dearie, O 1 
Although the night were ne'er sae wild. 

And I were ne'er sae wearie, O, 
I'd meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie, O I 

The hunter lo'es the morning sun, 

To rouse the mountain deer, my jo; 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen, 

Along the bum to steer, my jo ; 
Gie me the hour o' gloamin' grey. 

It males my heart sae cheery, O, 
To meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie, O 1 

Robert Bums. 

CLI. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

A SERENADE. 

I ARISE from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low. 

And the stars are shining bright : 
I arise from dreams of thee. 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — ^who knows bow ? — 

To thy chamber-window, Sweet ! 

The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream — 
The champak odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
The nightingale's complaint 

It dies upon her heart, 
As I must die on thine. 

O belovdd as thou art ! 
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O lift me from the grass 1 

I die. I faint, I fail ! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 

My heart beats loud and fast ; 

! press it close to thine again 
Where it will break at last. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

CLTI. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

WORSHIP. 

1 FEAR thy kisses, gentle maiden ; 
Thou needest not fear mine ; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 

I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion ; 

Thou needest not fear mine ; 
Innocent is the heart's devotion 

With which I worship thine. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 

CLIII. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

love's devotion. 

One word is too often profaned 

For me to profane it ; 
One feeling too falsely disdained 

For thee to disdain it. 
One hope is too like despair 

For prudence to smother, 
And pity from thee more dear 

Than that from another. 
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I can give not what men call love ; 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 

And the Heavens reject not : 
The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afiar 

From the sphere of our sorrow? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

CLIV. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

ONE HOUR WITH THEE ! 

An hour with thee ! — when earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern gray, 
Oh ! what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil, the turmoil, cark and care. 
New griefs, which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old ? — 
One hour with thee. 

One hour with thee !— when burning June 
Waves his red flag at pitch of noon ; 
What shall repay the faithful swain 
His labour on the sultry plain, 
And more than care or sheltering bough. 
Cool feverish blood, and throbbing brow ?~ 
One hour with thee. 

One hour with thee ! — when sun is set, 
Oh, what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labours of the day, 
The hopes, the wishes, flung away, 
llie increasing wants, and lessening gains. 
The master's pride, who scorns my pains ? — 
One hour with thee. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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CLV. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

GENEVIEVE. 

Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve I 

In beauty's light you glide along : 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as seraph's song. 
Yet not yoiu: heavenly beauty gives 

This heart with passion soft to glow : 
Within your soul a voice there lives 1 

It bids you hear the tale of woe : 
When sinking low, the sufferer wan 

Beholds no hand outstretched to save, 
Fair as the bosom of the swan 

That rises graceful o'er the wave, 
I've seen your breast with pity heave. 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve ! 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 

CLVI. 
LOVES PROTESTATION. 

I LOVE thee! 

I LOVE thee — I love thee ! 

'T is all that I can say; — 
It is my vision in the night, 

My dreaming in the day ; 
The very echo of my heart. 

The blessing when I pray ; 
I love thee— 1 love thee ! 

Is all that I can say. 

I love thee — I love thee ! 

Is ever on my tongue ; 
In all my proudest poesy, 

That chorus still is sung. 
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It is the verdict of biy eyes 

Amidst the gay and young ; 
I love thee— I love thee ! 

A thousand maids among. 

I love thee— I love thee ! 

Thy bright and hazel glance, 
The mellow lute upon those lips 

Whose tender tones entrance ; 
But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs, 

That still these words enhance ; 
I love thee — I love thee ! | 

Whatever be thy chance. 

Thomas Hood^ 



CLVII. 

LOVKS PROTESTATION, 
love's many ways. 

How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day's 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for right ; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life !— and if God choose. 
1 shall but love thee better after death. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
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CLVTIT. 

LOVE'S PROTESTATION. 

HOW MANY TIMES? 

How many times do I love thee, dear? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new falln year, 
Whose white and sable hours appear 

The latest flake of eternity ; — 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 

How many times do I love again ? 
Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 
Unravelled from the trembling rain, 

And threading the eye of a yellow star. 
So many times do I love again. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 

CLIX. 

LOVES PROTESTATION, 

ONLY FAITHFUL. 

Only that, dear, neither wise nor fair, 
Just as commonplace as bread you eat, 

Or as water flowing everywhere. 

Or the homely grass beneath your feet. 

Only faithful, —does the vrant alarm you ? 

Only faithful, — ^will the word not charm you? 

FaithfiiU as I read it, means just this — 

That henceforth I through the world shall go 

Holy, as an angel, by your kiss ; 

Happy, though no other bliss I know. 

Only faithful, — have you not repented ? 

Only faithful, — v& your heart contented ? 

I a 
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Faithful, dear, to keep or let you go, 

Faithful to give all and nothing take ; 

Think you I should rave in angry woe, 

If by Time's fault you should me forsake? 

Only be yourself, though mine no longer ; 

By your being I shall grow the stronger. 

Sarah Williams. 



CLX. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 
BUT A DAY. 

Ah, love but a day, 

And the world has changed ! 
The sun's away, 

And the bird's estranged ; 
The wind has dropped, 

And the sky's deranged : 
Summer has stopped. 

Look in my eyes 1 

Wilt thou change too 
Should I fear surprise ? 

Shall I find aught new 
In the old and dear, 

In the good and true, 
With the changing year ? 

Thou art a man. 

But I am thy love 1 
For the lake, its swan ; 

For the dell, its dove ; 
And for thee (oh, haste !) — 

Me, to bend above. 
Me, to hold embraced ! 

Robert Browning. 
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CLXI. 
LOVES PROTESTATION. 

TOO MUCH BELOVED FOR PRAISE. 

Nay but you, who do not love her, 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress ? 

Holds earth aught— speak truth— above her ? 
Aught like this tress, see, and this tress ? 

And this, last fairest tress of all, 

So fair, see, ere I let it fall? 

Because, you spend your lives in praising ; 

lb praise, you search the wide world over : 
So, why not witness, calmly gazing. 

If earth holds aught—speak truth — above her? 
Above this tress, and this, I touch 
But cannot praise, I love so much 1 

Robert Browning. 

CLXIT. 

LOVES PROTESTATION. 

THE REASON WHY. 

Ask why I love the roses fair. 
And whence they come, and whose they were ; 
They come from her, and not alone, — 
They bring her sweetness with their own. 

Or ask me why I love her so ; 
I know not ; this is all I know, — 
These roses bud and bloom, and twine 
As she round this fond heart of mine. 

And this is why I love the flowers ; 

Once they were hers, they're mine, — they're ours ! 

I love her, and they soon will die, 

And now you know the reason why. 

Frederick Locker. 
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CLXIII. 
LOVES PROTESTATION, 

ONE GIRL ALL WOMANHOOD. 

Ask what you will, my own and only Love ; 

For, to love's service true, 
Your least wish sways me as from worlds above, 

And I yield all to you, 

Who are the only She, 
And in one girl all womanhood to me. 

— ^Yet some things e'en to thee I cannot yield ! 

As that one gift by which 
On the still morning in the road-side field, 

Thou mad'st existence rich, 

Who wast the only She, 
And in one girl all womanhood to me. 
We had talked long ; and then a silence came ; 

And in the topmost firs 
To his nest the white dove floated like a flame : 

And my lips closed on hers 

Who was the only She, 
And in one girl all womanhood to me. 

Since when my heart lies by her heart,— nor now 

Could I twixt hers and mine. 
Nor the most love-skilled angel choose ;— so thou 

In vain would' st ask for thine ! 

— Who art the only She, 
And in one girl all womanhood to me. 

Francis Turner Palgravt, 

CLXIV. 
LOVES PROTESTATION. 

THE SWALLOW FLIGHT OF LOVE. 

O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves. 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 
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O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
'I'hat bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 

O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill. 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

O were I thou that she might take me in, 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 

Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love. 

Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are green 

O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown : 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest was made. 

O tell her, brief is life, but love is long. 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

O Swallow, flying from the golden woods. 

Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 

mine, 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 

Alfred Tennyson^ 



CLXV. 

LOITE'S PROTESTATION. 

LOVE-SIGHT. 

When do I see thee most, belovM one ? 

When in the light the spirits of mine eyes 
Before thy face, their altar, solemnize 

The worship of that Love through thee made known ? 
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Or when in the dusk hours, we two alone. 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replies 
Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies, 
And my soul only sees thy soul its own ? 
O Love, my Love ! If I should no more see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 
Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, — 
How then should sound upon life's darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death's imperishable wing ? 

Dante Gabriel Rossetii. 

CLXVI. 

LOVSS PROTESTATION. 

THE miller's daughter. 

It is the miller's daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 

That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear : 

For hid in ringlets day and night, 

I'd touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would be the girdle 

About her dainty, dainty waist, 

And her heart should beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest : 

And I should know if it beat right ; 

I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 

And I would be the necklace. 

And all day long to fall and rise 

Upon her balmy bosom. 

With her laughter or her sighs. 

And I would lie so light, so light, 

I scarce should be unclasped at night. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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CLXVir. 

LOVE OUT OF SIGHT. 

That out of sight is out of mind 
Is true of most we leave behind ; 
It is not sure, nor can be true, 
My own, my only Love, of you. 

They were my friends ; 't was sad to part : 
Almost a tear began to start ; 
But yet as things run on they find 
That out of sight is out of mind. 

For men, that will not idlers be, 
Must lend their hearts to things they see ; 
And friends who leave them far behind 
When out of sight are out of mind. 

I blame it not ; I think that when 

The cold and silent meet again. 

Kind hearts will yet as erst be kind, 

'T was "out of sight " was "out of mind." 

I knew it when we parted, well, 

I knew it, but was loth to tell ; 

I felt before what now I find, 

That •• out of sight" is "out of mind." 

That friends, however friends they were, 
Still deal with things as things occur, 
And that, excepting for the blind. 
What's out of sight is out of mind. 

But love, the poets say, is blind ; 
So out of sight and out of mind 
Need not, nor will, I think, be true. 
My own and only Love, of you. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, 
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CLXVnL 
LOVES SWEET UNREST, 

Bright Star 1 would I were steadfast as thoa art— 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night. 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like nature's patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth's human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors : — 
No— yet still steadfast, still unchangeable. 

Pillowed upon my fair Love's ripening breast 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest ; 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath. 
And so live ever, — or else swoon to death. 

John Keats. 

CLXIX. 

AN APOLOGY FOR HAVING LOVED 

BEFORE. 

They that never had the use 
Of the grape's surprising juice. 
To the first delicious cup 
All their reason render up ; 
Neither do nor care to know 
Whether it be best or no. 

So they that are to love inclined, 
Swayed by chance, not choice, or art. 

To the first that's fair or kind 
Make a present of their heart : 

It is not she that first we love, 

But whom, dying, we approve. 
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To man, that is in th' ev'ning made, 

Stars gave the first delight, 
Admiring, in the gloomy shade, 

Those little drops of light : 
Then at Aurora, whose £air hand 

Removed them from the skies, 
He gazing towards the east did stand. 

She entertained his eyes. 

But when the bright sim did appear, 

All these he 'gan despise ; 
His wonder was determined there, 

And could no higher rise. 
He neither might nor wished to know 

A more refulgent light : 
For that (as mine your beauties now) 

Employed his utmost sight. 

Edmund Waller, 
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LOVES NAME. 

I ASKED my fair one happy day 
What I should call her in my lay ; 

By what sweet name fh)m Rome or Greece ; 
Lalage, Neaera, Chloris, 
Sappho, Lesbia, or Doris, 

Arethusa, or Lucrece. 

* 

" Ah," replied my gentle fair, 

•• Beloved, what are names but air? 

Choose thou what ever suits the line ; 
Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 
Call me Lalage or Doris, 

Only, only^call me thine." 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
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1 

I 

CLXXI. 
LOVES SILVER ITERANCE. 

Say over again, and yet once over again, 

That thou dost love me— though the word repeated 

Should seem a cuckoo- song, as thou dost treat it. 
Remember, never to the hill or plain, 
Valley, or wood, without her cuckoo-strain 

Comes the fresh Spring in all her green completed. j 

Beloved, I, amid the darkness greeted | 

By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that doubt's pain 

Cry, "Speak once more— thou lovestl" Who can | 

fear 
Too many stars, though each in heaven shall roll, 

Too many flowers, though each shall crcwn the 
year? 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love me — toll 

The silver iterance ! — Only minding. Dear, 
To love me also in silence in thy soul. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

CLXXII. 

LOVES STAR, 

Star thnt bringest home the bee, 
And sett'st the weary labourer free I 
If any star shed peace, 't is thou 

That send' St it from above. 
Appearing when Heaven's breath and brow 

Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies, 
Whilst the landscape's odours rise, 
Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard 

And songs when toil is done, 
From cottages whose smoke unstirred 

Curls yellow in the sun. 
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Star of love's soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 

Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Too delicious to be riven 

By absence from the heart. 

Thomas Campbell. 

CLXXIII. 

LO VE IN ABSENCE. 

SUMMER MADE WINTER. 

How like a winter hath my absence been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year I 
What freezes have I felt, what dark days seen, 

What old December's bareness everywhere ! 
And yet this time removed was summer's time : 

The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 

Like widowed wombs after their lord's decease : 
Yet this abundant issue seemed to me 

But hope of orphans and unfathered fruit ; 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 

And thou away, the very birds are mute ; 
Or if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 

William Shakespeare 

CLXXIV. 

LOVE IN ABSENCE. 

SPRING MADE WINTER. 

From you have I been absent in the Spring, 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him. 
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Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any summer story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 
grew; 
Nor did I wonder at the lily's white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away. 
As with your shadow, I with these did play. 

Willitim Shakespeare. 

CLXXV. 

LOVE IN ABSENCE, 

PRESENCE IN ABSENCE. 

Absence, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 
Distance, and length; 
Do what thou canst for alteration : 
For hearts of truest mettle 
Absence doth join, and Time doth settle. 

Who loves a mistress of such quality, 
He soon hath found 
Affection's ground 
Beyond time, place, and all mortality. 
To hearts that cannot vary 
Absence is Presence, Time doth tarry. 

By absence this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her. 
Where none can watch her, 
In some close comer of my brain : 
There I embrace and kiss her ; 
And so I both enjoy and miss her. 

Anonymous, 
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CLXXVI. 

LOVE IN ABSENCE. 

TO LUCASTA. 

If to be absent were to be 
Away from thee ; 
Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone ; 
Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering wind, or swallowing wave. 

Though seas and land betwixt us both, 
Our faith and troth, 
Like separated souls, 
All time and space controls : 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as angels greet. 

So then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate. 
And are alive i' the skies. 
If thus our lips and eyes 
Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In heaven, their earthly bodies left behind. 

Richard Lcvelace, 

CLXXVII. 

LOVE IN ABSENCE. 

THE LONGING HEART. 

My heart is sick with longing, though I feed 
On hope ; Time goes with such a heavy pace 
That neither brings nor takes from thy embrace 

As if he slept — ^forgetting his old speed : 

For as in sunshine only we can read 
The march of minutes on the dial's face, 
So, in the shadows of this lonely place, 

There is no love, and Time is dead indeed. 
But when, dear lady, I am near thy heart, 
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Thy smile is Time, and then so swift it flies, 
It seems we only meet to tear apart 

With aching hands and lingering of eyes. 

Alas, alas ! that we must learn hours' flight 

By the same light of hours that makes them 

bright ! 

Thomas Hood. 

CLXXVIII. 
LOVE IN ABSENCE. 

PAIN WITHOUT PEACE. 

'Tis not the loss of love's assurance, 
It is not doubting what thou art, 

But 't is the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afllicts my heart. 

The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 
When each is lonely doomed to weep. 

Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 
Or riches buried in the deep. 

What though, untouched by jealous madness, 
Our bosom's peace may fall to wreck ? 

The undoubting heart, that breaks in sadness, 
Is but more slowly doomed to break. 

Absence 1 is not the soul torn by it 
From more than light or life or breath? 

'T is Lethe's gloom, but not its quiet. 
The pain without the peace of death ! 

Thomas Campbell, 

CLXXIX. 

LOVE IN ABSENCE, 

ABSENT AND SILENT. 

Why art thou silent ? Is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 

Of absence withers what was once so fair ? 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant ? 
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< 

Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant, 

Bound to thy service with unceasing care — 
The mind's least generous wish a mendicant 

For nought but what thy happiness could spare. 
Speak ! — ^though this soft, warm heart, once free to 
hold 

A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 
Than a forsaken bird's-nest filled with snow * 

'Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine — 

Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may 

know ! 

William Wordsworth, 



CLXXX. 

LOVES LONGING. 

TO COME IN DREAMS. 

Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again I 
For so the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 

Come, as thou cam'st a thousand times, 
A messenger from radiant climes. 
And smile on thy new world, and be 
As kind to others as to me 1 

Or, as thou never cam'st in sooth, 
Come now, and let me dream it truth i 
And part my hair, and kiss my brow. 
And say : My lave ! why sufferest thou f 

Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again ! 
For so the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 

Matthew Arnold, 
K 
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CLXXXI. 

LOVE'S LONGING, 

HOW LONG AGO ! 

Come to me in the silence of the night ; 

Come in the speaking silence of a dream ; 
Come with soft-rounded cheeks and eyes as bright 

As sunlight on a stream ; 

Come back in tears, 
O memory, hope, love of finished years. 

O dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 

Where souls brimfull of love abide and meet ; 
Where thirsty longing eyes 

Watch the slow door 

That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 

Yet come to me in dreams, that I may live 
My very life again, though cold in death : 

Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath : 
Speak low, lean low. 

As long ago, my love, how long ago ! 

Christina Rossetti: 

CLXXXir. 
LOVES LONGING, 

AN AUTUMN WIND. 

The autumn winds are sighing 

Over land and sea ; 
The autumn winds are dying 

Over hill and lea ; 
And my heart is sighing, d3ing, 

Maiden, for thee. 
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The autumn clouds are flying 

Homeless over me ; 
The homeless birds are crying 

In the naked tree ; 
And my heart is flying, ciying, 

Maiden, to thee. 

My cries may turn to gladness, 

And my flying flee ; 
My sighs may lose the sadness, 

Yet sigh on in me : 
All my sadness, all my gladness. 

Maiden, lost in thee. 

George MacDanaid. 

CLXXXIII. 

LOVES RETURN, 

A BIRTHDAY. 

My heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 

Whose boughs are bent with thickest fruit ; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 

That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these, 

Because my love is come to me. 

Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves, and pomegranates. 

And peacocks with a hundred eyes ; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes. 

In leaves, and silver fleurs-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 

Is come, my love is come to me. 

Christina Rosseiti. 
K 3 
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CLXXXIV. 

LOVES RETURN, 

THESE MANY YEARS. 

These many years since we began to be, 

What have the gods done with us ? What with me, 

What with my love ? 1 hey have shown me fates 

and fears, 
Harsh springs, and fountains bitterer than the sea. 
Grief a fixed star, and joy a vane that veers, 
These many years. 

With her, my love, with her have they done well ? 
But who shall answer for her ? Who shall tell 
Sweet things or sad, such things as no man hears ? 
May no tears fall, if no tears ever fell, 
From eyes more dear to me than starriest spheres 
These many years. 

But if tears ever touched, for any grief. 

Those eyelids folded like a white-rose leaf. 

Deep double shells wherethrough the eye-flower 

peeps. 
Let them weep once more only, sweet and brief, 
Brief tears and bright, for one who gave her tears 
These many years. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

CLXXXV. 

LOVE REMEMBERED. 
sorrow's end. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes now wail my dear time's waste; 
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Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long-since-cancelled woe. 

And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I now pay as if not paid before : 
— But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

William Shakespeare, 



CLXXXVI. 

LOVE REMEMBERED, 
love's communion. 

At the mid hour of night, when the stars are weeping, I 

fly 
To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in thine 

eye; 
And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of 

air 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me 

there 
And tell me our love is remembered, even in the sky ! 

Then I sing the wild song it once was rapture to hear 
When our voices, commingling, breathed like one on 

the ear; 
And as echo far off through the vale my sad orison 

rolls, 
I think, D my love ! 't is thy voice, from the Kingdom 

of Souls 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so 

dear. 

Thomas Moore. 
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CLXXXVII. 
LOVE AND FORTUNE. 

How blest the youth whom fkte ordains 
A kind relief for all his pains, 

In some admired fair ; 
Whose tenderest wishes find expressed 
Their own resemblance in her breast, 

Exactly copied there ! 

What good soe'er the gods dispense, 
The enjoyment of its influence 

Still on her love depends ; 
Her love the shield that guards his heart. 
Or wards the blow, or blunts the dart 

That peevish Fortune sends. 

Thus, Delia, while thy love endures, 
The flame my happy breast secures 

From Fortune's fickle power ; 
Change she may list, she may increase. 
But not abate my happiness, 

Conformed by thee before. 

Thus while I share her smiles with thee, 
Welcome, my love, shall ever be 

The favours she bestows ; 
Yet not on those I found my bliss. 
But in the noble ecstacies 

The faithful bosom knows. 

And when she prunes her wing for flight. 
And flutters nimbly from my sight, 

Contented I resign 
Whate'er she gave ; thy love alone 
I can securely call my own, 

Happy while that is mine. 

William Cowper. 
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CLXXXVIII. 

lovf:s plighted promise. 

In a soft-complexioned sky, 

Fleeting rose and kindling grey, 
Have you seen Aurora fly 

At the break of day ? 
So my maiden, so my plighted May, 
Blushing cheek and gleaming eye 

Lifts to look my way. 

Where the inmost leaf is stirred 
A^th the heart-beat of the grove, 

Have you heard a hidden Inrd 
Cast her note above ? 
So ray lady, so my lovely Love, 

Echoing Cupid's prompted word. 
Makes a tune thereof. 

Have you seen, at heaven's mid-height, 

In the moon-rack's ebb and tide, 
Venus leap forth burning white, 
Dian pale and hide ? 
So my bright breast-jewel, so my bride, 
One sweet night, when fear takes flight, 
Shall leap against my side. 

Dante Gabriel Rosseiti. 

CLXXXIX. 

A LOVE MATCH. 

If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf. 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
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Blown field or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasures or grey grief; 

If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 

If I were what the words are. 

And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle. 
With kisses glad as birds are 

That get sweet rain at noon ; 
If I were what the words are, 

And love were like the tune. 

If you were life, my darling. 

And I your Love were death, 
We d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath ; 
If you were life, my darling, 
And I your Love were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to joy, 
We'd play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons 
And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy ; 
If you were thrall to sorrow. 
And I were page to joy. 

If you were April's lady, 

And I were lord of May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with fiowen. 
Till day like night were shady. 

And night were bright like day ; 
If you were April s lady, 
And I were lord in May. 
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If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain, 
We'd hunt down love together, 
Pluck out his flying feather, 
And teach his feet a measure. 

And find his mouth a rein ; 
If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, 



cxc. 

LOVES OCTOBER. 

O Love, turn from the unchanging sea, and gaze 
Down those grey slopes upon the year grown old, 

A-djring mid the autumn-scented haze. 
That hangeth o'er the hollow in the wold. 
Where the wind-bitten ancient elms enfold 

Grey church, long bam, orchard, and red -roofed stead, 

Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 

Come down, O Love ! may not our hands still meet 
Since still we live to-day, forgetting June, 

Forgetting May, deeming October sweet — 
— O hearken, hearken, through the afternoon. 
The grey tower sings a strange old tinkling tune ! 

Sweet, sweet, and sad, the toiling year's last breath. 

Too satiate of life to strive with death. 

And we too—will it not be soft and kind. 
That rest from life, from patience and from pain. 

That rest from bliss we know not when we find. 
That rest from love which ne'er the end can gain ? — 
— Hark, how the tune swells that erewhile did wane ! 

I>ook up, love ! — Ah, cling close and never move ! 

How can I have enough of life and love ! 

William Morris. 
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CXCI. 

LOVES MONARCHY. 

My dear and only I^ve, I pray 

That little world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 

But purest monarchy : 
For if confusion have a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhor, 
And hold a synod in thine heart, 

I'll never love thee more. 

As Alexander I will reign, 

And I will reign alone ; 
My thoughts did evermore disdain 

A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it alL 

But I will reign and govern still. 

And always give the law, 
And have each subject at my will, 

And all to stand in awe : 
But 'gainst my batteries if I find 

Thou kick or vex me sore. 
As that thou set me up a blind, 

I'll never love thee more. 

And in the empire of thy heart. 

Where I should solely be. 
If others do pretend a part. 

Or dare to vie with me : 
Or if committees thou erect. 

Or go on such a score, 
I'll smiling mock at thy neglect, 

And never love thee more. 
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But if thou wilt prove faithful, then, 

And constant of thy word, 
I'll make thee famotis by my pen, 

And glorious by my sword. 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 

Was never heard before ; 
I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 

And love thee more and more. 

James t Marquis of Montrose. 



CXCII. 

AGAINST LOVE'S PRIDE. 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which starlike sparkle in their skies ; 
Nor be you proud, that you can see 
All hearts your captives ; yours yet free 
Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air ; 
When as that ruby which you wear, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear. 
Will last to be a precious stone 
When all yoiu: world of beauty's gone. 

Robert Merrick. 



CXCIII. 

IN LOVE WITH SORROW. 

Dry those fair, those crystal eyes, 

Which, like growing fountains, rise. 

To drown their banks : grief's sullen brooks 

Would better flow in furrowed looks ; 

Thy lovely face was never meant 

To be the shore of discontent. 
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Then clear those waterish stars again, 
Which else portend a lasting rain, 
Lest the clouds which settle there 
Prolong my winter all the year. 
And thy example others make 
In love with sorrow for thy sake 

Henry King. 



cxciv. 

THE LITTLE RIFT IN LOVE, 

In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne'er be equal powers : 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

It is the little rift within the lute, 

lliat by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 

The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pittM speck in garnered fruit. 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 

It is not worth the keeping; let it go : 
But shall it ? Answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in all. 

Alfred Tennyson. 



cxcv. 

LOVE AND LIFE 

All my past life is mine no more 

The flying hours are gone : 
Like transitory dreams given o'er. 
Whose images are kept in store 
By memory alone. 
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The time that is to come is not ; 

How can it then be mine? 
The present moment's all my lot, 
And that, as fast as it is got, 

Phillis, is only thine. 

Then talk not of inconstancy, 

False hearts, and broken vows ; 
If I, by miracle, can be 
This live-long minute true to thee, 
'T is all that Heaven allows. 

John^ Earl of Rochester, 

CXCVI. 
LOVES MISGIVINGS, 

Fair was the mom to-day, the blossoms' scent 
Floated across the fresh grass, and the bees 

With low vexed song from rose to lily went ; 
A gentle wind was in the heavy trees, 
And thine eyes shone with joyous memories ; 

Fair was the early mom, and fair wert thou, 

And I was happy — ah, be happy now ! 

Peace and content within us, love within 
That hour there was ; now thunder and wild rain 

Have wrapped the lowering world, and foolish sin 
And nameless pride have made us wise in vain ; 
Ah, Love ! although the mom shall come again. 

And on new rosebuds the new sun shall smile, 

Can we regain what we have lost meanwhile ? 

E'en now the west grows clear of storm and threat. 
But 'midst the lightning did the fair sun die, — 

Ah ! he shall rise again for ages yet, 
He cannot waste his life ;— but thou and I — 
Who knows if next mom this felicity 

My lips may feel, or if thou still shalt live 

This seal of love renewed once more to give ? 

William Morris, 
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cxcvir. 
A LITTLE LOVE, 

A LITTLE while a little love 
The hour yet bears for thee and me. 
Who have not drawn the veil to see 

If still our heaven be lit above. 

Thou merely, at the day's last sigh. 
Hast felt thy soul prolong the tone ; 

And I have heard the night-wind cry, 
And deemed its speech mine own. 

A little while a little love 

The scattering Autumn hoards for us 

Whose bower is not yet ruinous, 
Nor quite unleaved our songiess grove. 
Only across the shaken boughs 

We hear the flood-tides seek the sea, 
And deep in both our hearts they rouse 

One wail for thee and me. 

A little while a little love 
May yet be ours who have not said 
The word it makes our eyes afraid 

To know that each is thinking of. 

Not yet the end : be our lips dumb 
In smiles a little season yet : 

I'll tell thee, when the end is come. 
How we may best forget. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetii. 

CXCVIIL 

LOVE THE ROVER. 

" A WEARY lot is thine, fair maid, 
A weary lot is thine I 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 
And press the rue for wine. 
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A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green-* 

No more of me you knew, 
My Love I 
No more of me you knew. 

• ' The mom is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow 

Ere we two meet again." 
He turned his charger as he spake 

Upon the river shore, 
He gave the bridle-reins a shake, 
Said ' ' Adieu for evermore. 
My Love ! 
And adieu for evermore." 

Sir Walter Scott. 

cxcix. 
FREE LOVE, FREE FIELD, 

Free love — free field— we love but while we may : 
The woods are hushed, their music is no more : 

The leaf is dead, the yearning past away : 

New leaf— new life— the days of frost are o'er ; 

New life, new love, to suit the newer day : 
New loves are sweet as those that went before : 

Free love— free field — ^we love but while we may. 

Alfred Tennyson, 

cc. 
THE GENERAL LOVER. 

Amaryllis I did woo, 
And I courted Phillis too ; 
Daphne for her love I chose, 
Chloris for that damask rose 
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In her cheek, I held so dear; 
Yea, a thousand liked well near ; 
And, in love with all together. 
Feardd the enjoying either ; 
'Cause, to be of one possessed, 
Barred the hope of all the rest. 

George Wither, 

CCI. 

THE CARELESS LOVER. 

Shall I, like a hermit, dwell 

On a rock or in a cell. 

Calling home the smallest part 

That is missing of my heart. 

To bestow it, where I may 

Meet a rival every day ? 

If she underv£due me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Were her tresses angel-gold, 

If a stranger may be bold, 

UnrebukM, unafraid, 

To connect them to a braid. 

And with little more ado. 

Work them into bracelets too ; 

If the mine be grown so free. 
What care I how rich it be ? 

Were her hand as rich a prize 
As her hairs or precious eyes. 
If she lay them out to take 
Kisses for good manners' sake. 
And let every lover skip 
From her hand unto her lip ; 

If she seem not chaste to me, 
What care I how chaste she be ? 
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No, she must be perfect snow, 

In effect as well as show ; 

Wanning but as snow-balls do, 

Not, like fire, by burning too ; 

But when she by chance hath got 

To her heart a second lot, 

Then, if others share with me, 
Farewell her, whate'er she be ! 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 

ecu. 
THE MANLY LOVER, 

Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman's fair ? 

Or my cheeks make pale with care 

'Cause another s rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day 

Or the flowery meads in May— 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my foolish heart be pined 

'Cause I see a woman kind ; 

Or a- well disposed nature 

JoinM with a lovely feature? 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 

Turtle-dove or pelican. 

If she be not so to me, 
What care I how kind she be ? 

Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
Or her merit's value known 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may gain her name of Best ; 
If she seem not such to me, 
What care I how good she be ? 

L 
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'Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 
Those that bear a noble mind 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo ; 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I though great she be ? 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne'er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go \ 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 

George Wither. 

CCIU. 
THE PEREMPTORY LOVER, 

'Trs not your beauty, not your wit, 

That can my heart obtsun, 
For they could never conquer yet 

Either my breast or brain. 
For if you'd not prove kind to me, 

And true as heretofore, 
Henceforth I'll scorn your slave to be. 

And doat on you no more. 

Think not my fancy to o'ercome 

By proving thus unkind ; 
Nor smoothM sigh, nor smiling frown. 

Can satisfy my mind. 
Pray let Platonics play such pranks ; 

Such follies I deride ; 
For love at least I will have thanks,— 

And something else beside I 
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Then open-hearted be with me, 

As I shall be with you, 
And let your actions be as free 

As virtue will allow. 
If you'll prove loving, I'll prove kind, — 

If true, I'll constant be — 
If Fortune chance to change your mind. 

I'll turn as soon as ye. 

Since our affections well ye know, 

In equal terms do stand, 
'T is in your power to love or no ; 

Mine's likewise in my hand. 
Dispense with your austerity, 

Inconstancy abhor. 
Or by great Cupid's deity, 

I'll never love you more. 

Anonymous. 

ccrv. 

LOVE FOR LOVE, 

I ne'er could any lustre see 

In eves that would not look on me : 

I ne'er saw nectar on a lip. 

But where my own did hope to sip. 

Has the maid who seeks my heart 

Cheeks of rose untouched by art ? 

I will own their colour true, 

When yielding blushes aid their hue. 

Is her hand so soft and pure ? 
I must press it to be sure ; 
Nor can I e'en be certain then, 
Till it grateful press again. 
Must I with attentive eye. 
Watch her heaving bosom sigh ? 
I will do so— when I see 
That heaving bosom sigh for me. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

L 2 
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ccv. 
ADVICE TO LOVERS. 

TO TRY AND FAINT NOT. 

Fair amorist ! what, dost thou think 
To taste love's honey, and not drink 
One dram of galL? Or to devour 
A world of sweet, and taste no sour ? 
Dost thou ever think to enter 
Th' Elysian fields, that dar'sl not venture 
In Charon's barge ? A lover's mind 
Must use to sail with every wind. 

He that loves, and fears to try, 

Learns his mistress to deny. 

Doth she chide thee ? 'T is to show it j 

That thy coldness makes her do it. 

Is she silent ? Is she mute ? 

Silence fully grants thy suit. 

Doth she pout and leave the room ? 

Then she goes to bid thee come. 

Is she sick ? Why, then be sure, 

She invites thee to the cure. 

Doth she cross thy suit with "No?" 

Tush ! she loves to hear thee woo. 

Doth she call the faith of men 

In question ? Nay, she loves thee then, 

And if e'er she makes a blot, 

She's lost if that thou hitt'st her not. 

He that, after ten denials. 

Dares attempt no further trials, I 

Hath no warrant to acquire 

The dainties of his chaste desire. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 
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ccvi. 
ADVICE TO LOVERS, 

WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prythee, why so pale ? 
Will, if looking well can't move her, 

Looking ill prevail ? 

Prythee, why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 

Prythee why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can't win her, 

Saying nothing do 't ? 

Prythee, why so mute ? 

Quit, quit, for shame ! this will not move, 

This cannot take her ; 
If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her : 

The D- 1 take her I 

Sir John Suckling. 

ccvir. 
ADVICE TO LOVERS. 

TO FLY THE FAIR. 

Ye happy swains, whose hearts are free 

From Love's imperial chain, 
Take warning, and be taught by me, 

T avoid th' enchanting pyain. 
Fatal the wolves to trembling flocks — 

Fierce winds to blossoms prove — 
To careless seamen, hidden rocks — 

To human quiet, love. 

Then fly the fair, if bliss you prize ; 

The snake's beneath the flower : 
Whoever gazed on beauteous eyes, 

And tasted quiet more? 
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How faithlfss is the lover's joy ! 

How ccHistant is his care ! 
The kind with falsehood do destroy. 

The cruel with despair. 

Sir George Etherege, 

CCVIII. 

ADVICE TO LOVERS. 

CAAPE DIEM. 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying : 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 

To-monow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he's a-getting 
The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he's to setting. 

That age is best which is the first. 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time ; 

And while ye may, go marry : 

For having lost but once your prime, 

Yoii may for ever tarry. 

Robert Herrick, 

ccix. 
A LOVER FOR A FRIEND. 

Is it not, Celia, in your power 
To say how long our love will last ; 

It may be we, within this hour, 
May lose those joys we now do taste : 

The blessed, who immortal be, 

From change of love are only free. 
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Then, since we mortal lovers are, 
Ask not how long our love will last ; 

But while it does, let us take care 
Each minute be with pleasure past. 

Were it not madness to deny 

To love, because we're sure to die ? 

Fear not ; though love and beauty fail* 

My reason shall my heart direct : 
Your kindness now shall then prevail, 

And passion turn into respect. 
Celia, at worst, you'll in the end 
But change a lover for a friend. 

Sir George Etherege. 



ccx. 

LOVE THE COQUETTE, 

Fair Amoret is gone astray ; 

Pursue and seek her, every lover ; 
111 tell the signs by which you may 

The wandering shepherdess discover. 

Coquet and coy at once her air, 

Both studied, though both seem neglected ; 
Careless she is with artful care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glance. 
Yet change so soon you'd ne'er suspect them ; 

For she'd persuade they wound by chance, 
Though certain aim and art direct them. 

She likes herself, yet others hates 
For that which in herself she prizes ; 

And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises. 

William Congreue. 
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CCXI. 

TH£ TWO LOVES. 

Camr a pretty maid 

By the moon's pure light 
Loved me well, she said, 

Eyes with tears all bright ; 
A pretty maid 1 

But too late she stayed ; 

Moonlight pure was there ; 
She was naught but shade, 
Hiding the more fair, 
The heavenly maid ! 

George Eliot. 

CCXII. i 

WOMAN'S LOVE, \ 

I 

IS BUT A GUEST. i 

O FAITHLESS world, and thy most faithless part, 

A woman's heart I 
The true shop of variety, where sits 



Nothing but fits 
And fevers of desire, and pangs of love, 

Which toys remove. 
Why was she bom to please, or I to trust 

Words writ in dust. 
Suffering her eyes to govern my despair. 

My pain for air 
And fruit of time rewarded with untruth, 

The food of youth ? 
Untrue she was ; yet I believed her eyes 

Instructed spies. 
Till I was taught, that love was but a school 

To breed a fool. 
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Or sought she more, by triumphs of denial, 

To make a trial 
How far her smiles commanded my weakness? 

Yield, and confess ; 
Excuse no more thy folly : but, for cure. 

Blush and endure 
As well thy shame as passions that were vain ; 

And think 't is gain 

To know that Love, lodged in a woman's breast. 

Is but a guest. 

Sir Henry Wotton. 

CCXiii. 
WOMAN'S LOVE, 

ON woman's frailty. 

If women could be fair, and yet not fond, 
Or that their love were firm, not fickle still, 

I would not marvel that they make men bond 
By service long to purchase their good-will ; 

But when I see how frail those creatures are, 

I muse that men forget themselves so far. 

To mark the choice they make, and how they change, 
How oft from Phcebus they do flee to Fan ; 

Unsettled still, like haggards wild they range. 
These gentle birds that fly from man to man ; 

Who would not scorn and shake them from the fist, 

And let them fly, fair fools, which way they list ? 

Yet for disport we fawn and flatter both, 
To pass the time when nothing else can please. 

And train them to our lure with subtle oath. 
Till, weary of their wiles, ourselves we ease ; 

And then we say when we their fancy try. 

To play with fools, O what a fool was I ! 

Edward Vere^ Earl of Oxford. 
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ccxiv. 

WOMAN'S LOVR, 
THE SHADOWS OF US MEN. 

Follow a shadow, it still flies you ; 

Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 
So court a mistress, she denies you ; 

Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly, then. 
Styled but the shadows of us men? 

At mom and even, shades are longest ; 

At noon they are or short or none ; 
So men at weakest, they are strongest ; 

But grant us perfect, they're not known. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ? 

Ben Jonson. 

ccxv. 
LOVBS DOUBTS AND FEARS. 

Ask me why I send you here 

This firstling of the infant year; 

Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose all bepearled with dew; 

I straight will whisper in your ears : 

The sweets of love are washed with tears. 

Ask me why this flower doth show 
So yellow, green, and sickly too; 
Ask me why the stalk is weak. 
And bending, yet it doth not break ; 
I must tell you, these discover 
What doubts and fears are in a lover. 

Thomas Carew. 



J 
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ccxvi. 

A FALSE LOVE, 

False though she be to me and love, 

I'll ne'er pursue revenge : 
For still the charmer I approve, 

Though I deplore her change. 

In hours of bliss we oft have met, 

They could not always last ; 
And though the present I regret, 

I'm grateful for the past. 

William Congreve, 

CCXVI I. 
THE FLIGHT OF LOVE. 

When the lamp is shattered, 

The light in the dust Ues dead— 
When the cloud is scattered, 

The rainbow's glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken. 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart's echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute — 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell. 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman's knell. 

When hearts have once mingled. 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 
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O Love f who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? 

Its passions will rock thee 

As the storms rock the ravens on high ; 
Bright reason will mock thee 

Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 

Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 



CCXVIII. 

NO LOVE, NO SPRING, 

Unless with my Amanda blest, 
In vain I twine the woodbine bower ; 

Unless to deck her sweeter breast, 
In vain I rear the breathing flower. 

Awakened by the genial year, 
In vain the birds around me sing ; 

In vain the freshening fields appear : 
Without my love there is no Spring. 

James Thomson. 

CCXIX. 

AGAINST RIVALRY IN LOVE, 

Of all the torments, all the care 
With which our lives are curst; 

Of all the plagues a lover bears, 
Sure rivals are the worst 1 
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By partners of each other kind, 

Afflictions easier grow ; 
In love alone we hate to find 

Companions of our woe. 

Sylvia, for all the pangs you see 

Are labouring in my breast, 
I beg not you would favour me, 

Would you but slight the rest. 
How great soe'er your rigours are. 

With them alone I'll cope : 
I can endure my own despair, 

But not another's hope. 

William Walsh, 



ccxx. 
LOVES COMPLAINT. 

THE lute's last LABOUR. 

My lute, awake ! perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And end that I have now begun ; 
And when this song is sung and past. 

My lute, be still ! for I have done. 

As to be heard where ear is none. 
As lead to grave in marble stone ,* 

My song may pierce her heart as soon: 
Should we then sigh, or sing, or moan ? 

No, no ! my lute, for I have done. 

The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually 

As she my suit and affection : 
So that I am past remedy : 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 
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Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts, thorough Love's shot. 

By whom, unkind, thou hast them won; 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 

Although my lute and I have. done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdain : 
Thou mak'st but game on earnest plain : 

Think not alone under the sun 
Unquit to cause thy lover's pain. 

Although my lute and I have done. 

May chance thee be, withered and old, 
In winter nights that are so cold, 

Planning in vain unto the moon, 
Thy wishes then dare not be told ; 

Care then who list, for I have done. 

And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent. 

To cause thy lovers sigh and swoon : 
Then shalt thou know bekuty but lent, 

And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease, my lute ! this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And ended is that we begun : 
Now is this song both sung and past : 

My lute, be still ! for I have done. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, 

ccxxi. 
LOVES COMPLAINT. 

A HEART OF STONE. 

Whence comes my love ? O heart, disclose ; 

*T was from cheeks that shame the rose ; 

From lips that spoil the ruby's praise ; 

From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze ; 
Whence comes my love ? As freely own : 
Ah me 1 't was from a heart of stone. 
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The blushing cheek speaks modest mind; 

The lips, befitting words most kind ; 

The eye does tempt to love's desire, 

And yeems to say, 't is Cupid's fire ; 
Yet all so fair but speak my moan, 
Sith nought doth say the heart of stone. 

V/hy thus, my love, so kind bespeak 

Sweet lip, sweet eyes, sweet blushing cheek, 

Yet not a heart to save my pain ? 

O Venus I take thy gifts again ! 

Make not so fair to cause our moan, 
Or make a heart that's like your own ! 

John Haryngton. 



CCXXII. 

LOVES COMPLAINT, 
DISDAIN RETURNED. 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 
Oi from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires. 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now can win 
My resolved heart to return ; 

I have searched thy soul within, 
And find nought but pride and scorn ; 
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I have learned thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 
Some power, in my revenge, convey 
That love to her I cast away. 

Thomas Carew, 

CCXXIII. 
LOVES COMPLAINT. 

UNGRATEFUL BEAUTY THREATENED. 

Know, Celia, since thou art too proud, 
'Twas I that gave thee thy renown : 

Thou hadst, in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties, lived unknown, 

Had not my verse exhaled thy name, 

And with it impt the wings of fame. 

That killing power is none of thine ; 

I gave it to thy voice and eyes : 
Thy sweets, thy graces, all are mine ; ' 

Thou art my star, shin'st in my skies : 
Then dart not from thy borrowed sphere 
Lightning on him that fixed thee there. 

Tempt me with such affrights no more, 

Lest what I made I uncreate ; 
Let fools thy mystic forms adore, 

I'll know thee in thy mortal state. 
Wise poets, that wrap truth in tales. 
Know her themselves through all her veils. 

Thomas Carew, 

ccxxiv. 
LOVE'S COMPLAINT. 

IF NOT KIND, NOT FAIR. 

Though when I loved thee thou wert fair, 
Tltou art no longer so ; 
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Those glories, all the pride they wear 

Unto opinion owe. 
Beauties, like stars, in borrowed lustre shine, 
And 't was my love that gave thee thine. 

The flames that dwelt within thiue eye 

Do now with mine expire ; 
Thy brightest graces fade and die 

At once with my desire. 
Love's flres thus mutual influence return ; 
Thine cease to shine when mine to bum. 

Then, proud Celinda, hope no more 

To be implored or wooed ; 
Since by thy scorn thou dost restore 

The wealth my love bestowed ; 
And thy despised disdain too late shall find 
That none are fair but who are kind. 

Thomas Stanley. 

ccxxv. 
LOVES COMPLAINT, 

AGAINST PRIDE. 

I PRYTHEE leave this peevish fashion ; 

Don't desire to be high-prized ; 
Love's a princely, noble passion, 

And doth scorn to be despised. 
Tho' we say you're fair, you know 
We your beauty do bestow, — 
For our fancy makes you so. 

Don't be proud 'cause we adore you ; 

We do 't only for our pleasure ; 
And those parts in which you glory, 

We by fancy weigh and measure. 
When for deities you go, 
For angels, or for queens, pray know 
'T is your fancy makes you so 1 

M 
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Don't suppose your majesty 

By tyranny's best signified, 
And your angelic natures be 

Distinguished only by your pride. 
Tyrants make subjects rebel grow, 
And pride makes angels devils below, 
And your pride may make you so ! 

Alexander Bronte. 



CCXXVI. 
LOVES COMPLAINT. 

A FALSE STEP. 

Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart. 

Pass ! there's a world full of men, 
And women as fair as thou art 

Must do such things now and then. 

Thou only hast stepped unaware, — 

Malice not one can impute ; 
And why should a heart have been there 

In the way of a fair woman's foot ? 

It was not a stone that could trip. 
Nor was it a thorn that could rend : 

Put up thy proud underlip ! 
'T was merely the heart of a friend. 

And yet peradventure one day 
Thou, sitting alone at the glass, 

Remarking the bloom gone away, 
Where the smile in its dimplement was, 

And seeking around thee in vain 
From hundreds who flattered before, 

Such a word as, "Oh, not in the main 
Do I hold thee less precious, but more I" 
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Thou'lt sigh, veiy like, on thy part, 
*' Of all I have known or can know, 

I wish I had only that heart 
I trod upon ages ago." 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



CCXXVII. 

LOVES COMPLAINT, 

THE FALSE LOVER. 

Where shall the lover rest 

Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden's breast 

Parted for ever ? 
Where, through groves deep and high 

Sounds the far billow, 
Where early violets die 

Under the willow. 
Eleu loro 

Soft shall be his pillow. 

There, through the summer day 

Cool streams are laving : 
There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There thy rest shalt thou take. 

Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake 

Never, O never ! 
Eleu loro 

Never, O never ! 

Where shall the traitor rest. 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast. 

Ruin, and leave her? 

M 2 
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In the lost battle, 
Borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war's rattle 
With groans of the dying ; 

Eleu loro 
There shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap 

Ere life be parted : 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it 

Never, O never ! 

Eleu loro 

Never, O never ! 

Sir Walter Scott. 

CCXXVIII. 

LOVE UPBRAIDING, 

TO LOVE, AND LOVE. 

O LIGHT of dead and of dying days I 

O Love ! in thy glory go. 
In a rosy mist and a moony haze, 

O'er the pathless peaks of snow. 
But what is left for the cold grey soul, 

That moans like a wounded dove? 
One wine is left in the broken bowl— 

'T is — To love, and love, and love, 

George MacDonaldi 

ccxxix. 

LOVE UPBRAIDING, 

THE SELF-BANISHED. 

It is not that I love you less 
Than when before your feet I lay ; 

But to prevent the sad increase 
Of hopeless love, I keep away. 
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In vain, alas ! for everything 
Which I have known belong to you 

Your form does to my fancy bring, 
And makes my old wounds bleed anew. 

Who in the Spring, from the new sun, 

Already has a fever got. 
Too late begins those shafts to shun. 

Which Phoebus through his veins has shot : 

Too late he would the pain assuage, 

And to thick shadows does retire ; 
About with him he bears the rage, 

And in his tainted blood the fire. 

• 

But vowed I have, and never must 

Your banished servant trouble you ; 
For if I break, you may distrust. 

The vow I made to love you too. 

Edmund Waller, 



ccxxx. 

LOVE UPBRAIDING. 

TO AN INCONSTANT MISTRESS. 

When thou, poor excommunicate 
From all the joys of love, shalt see 

The full reward, and glorious fate, 
Which my strong faith shall purchase me, 
Then curse thine own inconstancy. 

A fairer hand than thine shall cure 
That heart which thy false oaths did wound. 

And to my soul a soul more pure 
Than thine shall by love's hand be bound. 
And both with equal glory crowned. 
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Then shall thou weep, entreat, complain 
To l«ve, as I did .once to thee ; 

When all thy tears shall be as vain 
As mine were then, for thou shalt be 
Damned for thy liaise apostacy. 

Thomas Carew. 

CCXXXI. 

LOVE UPBRAIDING. 

TO BE HIS VALENTINE. 

Choose me your valentine; 

Next let us marry; 
Love to the death will pine, 

If we long tarry. 

Promise, and keep your vows, 

Or vow ye never ; 
Love's doctrine disavows 

Troth-breakers ever. 

You have broke promise twice, 

Dear, to undo me ; 
If you prove faithless thrice. 

None then will woo thee. 

Robert Herrick. 

CCXXXII. 

LOVE UPBRAIDING, 

TO A FALSE MISTRESS. 

Send home my long strayed eyes to me, 

Which, oh ! too long have dwelt on thee ; 

But if they there have learned such ill, 

Such forced fashions 

And false passions. 

That they be 

Made by thee 

Fit for no good sight, keep them still. 
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Send home my harmless heart again, 

Which no unworthy thought could stain ; 

But if it be taught by thine 

To make jestings 

Of protestings, 

And break both 

Word and oath, 

Keep it still, 't is none of mine. 

Yet send me back my heart and eyes, 

That I may know and see thy lies, 

And may laugh and joy when thou 

Art in anguish. 

And dost languish 

For some one 

That will none. 

Or prove as false as thou dost now. 

John Donne, 

CCXXXIII. 
LOVE UPBRAIDING, 

TO LOVE NO MORE. 

I LOVED thee once, I'll love no more ; 
Thine be the grief as is the blame ; 
Thou art not what thou wast before : 
What reason I should be the same ? 
He that can love unloved again 
Hath better store of heart than brain : 
God send me love my debts to pay. 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 

Nothing could have my love o'erthrown, 

If thou had'st still continued mine ; 
Yea, if thou had'st remained thy own, 
I might perchance have yet been thine. 
But thou thy freedom did recall, 
That it thou might elsewhere enthrall ; 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive's captive to remain? 
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When new desires had conquered thee. 
And changed the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy to love thee still. 
Yea, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so. 
Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 

Yet do thou glory in thy choice, 

Thy choice of his good-fortune boast ; 
I'll neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see him gain what I have lost ; 
The height of my disdain shall be — 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A begging to a beggar's door. 

Sir Robert Aytoun, 



CCXXXIV. 

LOVE UPBRAIDING, 

A FICKLE PAIR ONE. 

I DO confess thou'rt smooth and fair. 
And I might have gone near to love thee. 

Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak, had power to move thee; 

But I can let thee now alone 

As worthy to be loved by none. 

I do confess thou'rt sweet, but find 
Thee such an un thrift of thy sweets ; 

Thy favours are but like the wind, 
That kisses everything it meets : 

And since thou can with more than one, 

Thou'rt worthy to be kissed by none. 
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The morning rose that untouched stands, 

Anned with her briars, how sweetly smells! 
But, plucked and strained through ruder hands. 
. Her scent no longer with her dwells. 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her, one by one. 

Such fate ere long will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been a while ; 

Like sere flowers to be thrown aside;— 
And I will sigh, while some will smile. 

To see thy love for more than one 

Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 

Sir Robert Aytoun. 



ccxxxv. 
LOVE UPBRAIDING^ 

FIE, FIE, UPON SUCH TREACHERY ! 

When first mine eyes did view and mark 
Thy beauty fair for to behold. 

And when my ears first 'gan to hark 
The pleasant words that thou me told, 

I would as then I had been free 

From ears to hear and eyes to see. 

And when in mind I did consent 
To follow thus my fancy's will. 

And when my heart did first relent 
To taste such bait myself to spill, 

I would my heart had been as thine, 

Or else thy heart as soft as mine. 

O flatterer false, thou traitor bom I 

What mischief more might thou devise 
Than thy dear friend to have in scorn. 
And him to wound in sundry wise, 



s 







LOi'ES DESPAIR. 



WALT valr op the bank. 
And v2lT waif <km the fane. 

And valT valT job fanm-side 
Wbere I and mj Lopc rait to gac ! 

1 Icaat BT bock unto an aEk; 

I duo^t it was a trasi^ tree ; 
Bat fiist it bowed, and srneit fank, 
Lote «fid &chtlf 



O valr walr, bat k)we be bonnj 

A littie time wbile it is new ; 
But when 'tis ankl, it waxeth canld 

And fiMles awa' Eke moniing dew. 
O wherefore sboDkl I bosk mj bead ? 

Or wherefore shonkl I kame mj hair? 
For m J true Ijote has me foisook. 

And savs beH never Vx me mair. 

Now Aitfaor-seat sail be my bed ; 

The sheets shall ne'er be prest by me 
Saint Anton's wdl saU be my drink. 

Since my tme Love has fc»saken me ; 
Marti'mas wind, when wilt thoa blaw 

And shake the green leases aff the tree? 
O gende Death, when wilt thoa come ? 

For of my life I am wearie. 

'T is not the frost, that freezes fell. 

Nor blawing snaw's indemencie ; 
T is not sic cauld that makes me cry. 

But my liove's heart grown cauld to me. 
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When we came in by Glasgow town 

We were a comely sight to see ; 
My Tx>ve was clad in the black velvet. 

And I mysell in cramasie. 

But had I wist, before I kist, 

That love had been sae ill to win ; 
I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd 

And pinned it with a siller pin. 
And, O I if my young babe were bom, 

And set upon the nurse's knee, 
And I mysell were dead and gane, 

And the green grass growing over me ! 

Anonymous, 

CCXXXVII. 
LOVES DESPAIR. 

A HUMBLE TALE. 

Awake, awake, my lyre I 
And tell thy silent masteri humble tale 

In sounds that may prevail ; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire : 

Though so exalted she. 

And I so lowly be. 
Tell her, such different notes make all thy harmony. 

Hark I how the strings awake : 
And, though the moving hand approach not near, 

Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 

Now all thy forces try ; 

Now all thy charms apply ; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 

Weak lyre ! thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound. 
And she to wound, but not to cure. 



Too V6>1^ too^ wOt Aon pmiv 
My fassioa to remove; 
Ffaysac io other iH^ tfaon 'it nourishment to love. 

Sleep, sleep again, nj hrre ! 
For tfaoa cust never tdl mj humble tale 
Insoondsthat vill prerail, 
Xor gentle thw^hts in her inspire. 
AU rhf vain mirth lay by ; 
Bid thy strings siknt lie ; 
Sleeps sleep agun. my lyre; and let thy master die. 

Abraham CewUy. 



CCXXXVIIL 
LOVES DESPAIR. 

BETRAYED. 

When lovdy woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray, — 

What charm can soothe her melancholy. 
What axt can wash her guilt away ? 

The only ait her guilt to cover. 
To hide her shame finixn every vj% 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

Oliutr Goldsmith, 

ccxxxix. 
LOVES DESPAIR. 

THE BANKS O' DOON. 

Ye flowery banks o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye blume sae fair 1 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae iu' o' care. 
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Thou'lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 

That sings upoD the bough, 
Thou minds me o' the happy days, 

When my £aJse luve was true. 

Thou'lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 

That sings beside thy mate, 
For sae I sat and sae I sang. 

And wist na o' my fate. 

Oft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine. 
And ilka bird sang o' its love. 

And sae did I o' mine. 

Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose 

Frae off its thorny tree ; 
And my fause luver staw the rose, 

But left the thorn wi' me. 

Robert Bums, 

CCXL. 

LOVES DESPAIR, 

A FADED VIOLET. 

The colour from the flower is gone, 
Which like thy sweet eyes smiled on me ; 

The odour from the flower is flown, 
Which breathed of thee and only thee. 

A withered, lifeless, vacant form. 

It lies on my abandoned breast. 
And mocks the heart which yet is warm 

With cold and silent rest. 

I weep— my tears revive it not ; 

I sigh— it breathes no more on me ; 
Its mute and im complaining lot 

Is such as mine should be. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
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CCXLI. 
LOVES DESPAIR, 

HER LOOK OF LOVE. 

Sweet looks ! —I thought them love ; 

Alas ! how much mistaken ! 
A dream a dream will prove, 

When time is come to waken. 
She was friendly, fair, and kind ; 
I was weak of wit, I find. 
Hope, adieu !— for now I see 
Her look of love, and not for me. 

I see within her eyes, 

A tender blissful token ; 
Hope drops down and dies, 

But no sad word is spoken. 
Soon and silent let me go ; 
She, that knew not. shall not know. 
Joy, good-bye ! — for now I see 
Her look of love, and not for me. 

The fault was mine alone. 

Who, from her gracious sweetness. 
Made fancies all my own 

Of heavenly love's completeness, — 
This from me, poor fool ! as far 
As from the earthworm shines the star. 
Dream, farewell ! — for now I see 
Her look of love, and not for me. 

William Allingham, 

CCXLH. 

LOVES DESPAIR, 

FOR A dream's sake. 

The hope I dreamed of was a dream, 
Was but a dream ; and now I wake 
Exceeding comfortless, and worn, and old, 
For a dream's sake. 
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I hang my harp upon a tree, 

A weeping willow in a lake ; 
I hang my silenced harp there, wrang and snapt 
For a dream's sake. 

Lie still, lie still, my breaking heart ; 

My silent heart, lie still and break ; 

Life, and the world, and mine own self, are changed 

For a dream's sake. 

Christina Rossetti, 

CCXLIII. 

LOVES DESPAIR. 

WHEN I AM DEAD. 

When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 

Nor shady cjrpress tree : 
Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember. 

And if thou wilt, forget. 
I shall not see the shadows ; 

I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 

Sing on, as if in pain : 
And, dreaming through the twilight 

That doth not rise nor set. 

Haply I may remember. 

And haply may forget. 

Christina Rossetti. 

CCXLIV. 

LOVE'S DESPAIR. 

THREE SEASONS. 

*• A CUP for hope !" she said. 
In spring-time ere the bloom was old ; 
The crimson wine was poor and cold 

By her mouth's richer red. 
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•• A cup for love I" how low, 
How soft the words ; and all the while 
Her blush was rippling with a smile, 

Like summer after snow. 

•• A cup for memory ! " 
Cold cup that one must drain alone : 
While autumn winds are up and mq^n 
Across the barren sea. 

Hope, memory, love : 

Hope for fair mom, and love for day, 

And memory for the evening grey 

And solitary dove. 

Christina Rossettu 



CCXLV. 
LOVES DESPAIR. 

ON THE RHINE. 

Vain is the effort to foiget ! 

Some day I shall be cold, I know, 
As is the eternal moon-lit snow 
Of the high Alps, to which I go- 
But ah, not yet 1 not yet 1 

Vain is the agony of grief ! 

T IS true, indeed, an iron knot 
Ties tightly up from mine thy lot, 
And were it snapt— thou lov'st me not I 

But is despair relief? 

Awhile let me with thought be done I 

And as this brimmed unwrinkled Rhine, 
And that far purple mountain line. 
Lie sweetly in the look divine 

Of the slow-sinking sun ; 
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So let me lie, and calm as they 

Let beam upon my inward view 
Those eyes of deep, soft, lucent hue — 
Eyes too expressive to be blue, 

Too lovely to be grey ! 

Ah quiet, all things feel thy balm ! 

Those blue hills too, this river's flow, 

Were restless once, but long ago. 

Tamed is their turbulent youthful glow ! 
Their joy is in their calm. 

Matthew Arnold. 



CCXLVI. 

LOVES DESPAIR. 

THE HOME OF LOVE. 

When Love was stricken with disgust 
At the cold world's unnatural sway, 

He shook in scorn the golden dust 
From his transparent feet away ; 

And sought, in pilgrim's weeds, a spot 
For penance fit, lone, dark, and bare, 

Where even Hope's wan bloom was not ; 
— He found my heart, and laid him there. 

Richard, Lord Houghton, 

CCXLVII. 

LOVES LAST WORDS. 

TO KISS AND PART. 

Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part,- 
Nay I have done, you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 

N 
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Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of love's latest breath. 

When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies. 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 
— Now if thou would' St, when all have given him over. 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover ! 

Michael Drayton, 1 

CCXLVIII. I 

I 

LOVES LAST WORDS. 

I 

THE BROKEN LINKS. 

Well, the links are broken, 

All is past ; 
This farewell, when spoken, 

Is the last. 
I have tried and striven 

All in vain ; 
Such bonds must be riven. 

Spite of pain. 
And never, never, never 

Knit again. 

So I tell you plainly, 

It must be : 
I shall try, not vainly. 

To be free ; 
Truer, happier chances 

Wait me yet. 
While you, through fresh fandes, 

Canfoiget; — 
And life has nobler uses 

Than regret. 
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All past words retracing, 

One by one, 
Does not keep effacing 

What is done. 
Let it be. Oh, stronger 

Links can break ! 
Had we dreamed still longer. 

We could wake, — 
Let us part in kindness, 

For love's sake. 

Bitterness and sorrow 

Will at last, 
In some bright to-morrow. 

Heal their past; 
But future hearts will never 

Be as true 
As mine was — as ever. 

Dear for you . . . 
Then must we part, when loving 

As we do ? 

Adelaide Anne Procter, 



CCXLIX. 

LOVES LAST WORDS, 

THE LOST MISTRESS. 

All's over, then : does truth sound bitter 

As one at first believes ? 
Hark, f is the sparrows' good-night twitter 

About your cottage eaves I 

And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly J 

I noticed that, to-day ; 
One day more bursts them open fully; 

— ^You know the red turns grey. 

N 2 
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To-inonx>w we meet the same, then, dearest : 

May I take your hand in mine ? 
Mere friends are we.— well, friends the merest 

Keep much that I'll resign. 

For each glance of that eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart's endeavour, — 

Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stays in my soul for ever ! 

Yet I will but say what mere friends say. 

Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may. 

Or so very little longer ! 

Robert Browning. 



CCL. 

LOVE'S LAST WORDS, 

GONE BY AND XX)NE. 

Come, let us leave ; have no smooth words, but go ; 
Better break off at once than palter so. 
Have out the ending ; cloud in idle tears. 
Freedom outweighs regret of altered years 
Gone by and done. 

Review the lovely dream we thought to reach, 
The blind desire that held us each to each ; 
Count out in calmness all the loss and gain ; 
And say, when all is done, could we remain 
Heart-bound as one ? 

Peace is a nobler thing than loving thee; 
More than love's sweet is to be trouble-free. 
We shall not better our old loving ways, 
And the chain galled us in those half-sweet days. 
Though silken-fine. 
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Content thee and depart. Can I control 
The lapsing month or bind the season's roll ? 
Can I command that change shall flee away ? 
Will Fate, who rules the gods, hear what I say ? 
Is all power mine ? 

You give me your old smiling as I speak ; 
You whisper, I was vain if you were weak. 
Ah, child ! refrain to portion each his blame ; 
Is it delight to weigh how each fault came ? 
Ah, who can tell ? 

Still, though I be most hungry to be gone, 

Weary of all things, asking peace alone ; 

Yet, if you smile me that old smile again. 

My soul will grow a weakling, and refrain 

To say farewell. 

John Leicester Warrpi, 

CCLI. 

LOVES WINTRY DAY, 

Alas, how easily things go wrong ! 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long ; 
And there follows a mist and a weeping rain. 
And Ufe is never the same again. 

Alas, how hardly things go right ! 

'T is hard to watch in a summer night ; 

For the sigh will come, and the kiss will stay. 

And the summer night is a winter day. 

George MacDonald, 

CCLII. 

LOVB DEPARTED, 

My heart is turned to bitter north 
That was so soft a south before ; 

My sky, that shone so sunny bright. 
With foggy gloom is clouded o er ; 
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My gay green leaves are yellow-black, 
Upon the dark autumnal floor; 

For love, departed once, comes back 
No more again, no more. 

A roofless ruin lies my home. 

For winds to blow and rains to pour 
One frosty mght befell, and lo, 

I find my summer days are o'er : 
The heart bereaved, of why and how 

Unknowing, knows that yet before 
It had what e'en to Memory now 

Returns no more, no more. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, 



CCLIII. 

LOVE BEWAILING. 

O Dove, that dost bewail thy love 

As I do mine, 
Would that my woe could find the facile flow 

Thou hast for thme 1 

In every wood I hear thy voice 

In loud lament. 
While I am fain to send the sounds of pain 

To banishment. 

Yet I divine thy heart and mine 

Know the same grief; 
But thine has utterance, while silent tears 

Are my relief. 

Let us divide our burdens, then, — 

Mourn thou for me, 

And I, who am too proud to moan aloud. 

Will weep for thee 1 

Alice Horton, 
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CCLIV. 

LOVE SACRIFICED, 

When the sheep are in the fauld, and the kye at 

hame, 
And a' the warld to rest are gane, 
The waes o' my heart fa' in showers frae my e'e, 
While my gudeman hes sound by me. 

Young Jamie lo'ed me weel, and sought me for his 

bride; 
But saving a croun he had naething else beside : 
To make the croun a pund, young Jamie gaed to sea ; 
And the croun and the pund were baith for me. 

He hadna been awa' a week but only twa, 

When my father brak his arm, and the cow was stown 

awa ; 
My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea — 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courtin' me. 

My father couldna work, and my mother couldna 

spin; 
I toiled day and night, but their bread I couldna win ; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and with tears in 

his e'e 
Said, Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me I 

My heart it said nay ; I looked for Jamie back ; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a 

wrack ; 
His ship it was a wrack — why didna Jamie dee ? 
Or why do I live to cry, Wae's me I 

My father urgit sair : my mother didna speak ; 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to 

break : 
They gi'ed him my hand, but my heart was at the 

sea; 
Sae auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 



iS4 Levis Famoell, 

I hadna beena wife a wedL tmt only four, 
^%llen moarnfa' as I sat oo the stane at the door, 
I saw my Jamie's wraith, f<x- 1 couldna think it he — 
Till he said, I'm oome hame to many thee. 

sair. sair did we greet, and muckle did we say ; 
We took but ae kiss, and I bad him gang away : 

1 wish that I were dead, but I'm no like to dee ; 
And why was I bom to say, Wae's me ! 

I gang like a gfaaist, and I carena to spin ; 
I daiima think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin ; 
But I'D do my best a gude wife aye to be. 
For anld Robin Gray he is kind unto me. 

Lady Anne Barnard. 

CCLV, 

LOVES FAREWELL 

ADIEU LOVE, UNTSUE LOVE. 

While that the smi with his beams hot 
ScorchM the fruits in vale and mountain, 
Philon the shepherd, late foigot. 
Sitting beside a aystal fountain. 
In shadow of a green oak tree 
Upon his pipe this song played he : 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love ; 
Your mind is light, soon lost Ux new love. 

So long as I was in your sight, 
I was your heart, your soul, and treasure ; 
And evermore you sobbed and sighed, 
Burning in flames beyond all measure : 
— ^Three days endured your love to me. 
And it was lost in other three ! 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 
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Another shepherd you did see 
To whom your heart was soon enchained ; 
Full soon your love was leapt from me, 
Full soon my place he had obtainM. 

Soon came a third, your love to win, 

And we were out and he was in. 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu I-,ove; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Sure you have made me passing glad 
That you your mind so soon removM, 
Before that I the leisure had 
To choose you for my best belovM : 

For all your love was past and done 

Two days before it was begun : — 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love ; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Anonymous. 



CCLVI. 

LOVE'S FAI^EWELL, 

SEALED IN VAIN. 

TAitE, O take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom : 
But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again. 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain. 

Sealed in vain. 

Hide, O hide those hills of snow 
That thy frozen bosom bears. 
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On whose tops the pinks that grow 

Are of those that April wears : 
But first set my poor heart free. 
Bound in these icy chains by thee. 

William Shakespeare. 



CCLVII. 
LOVE'S FAREWELL. 

ALAS, FOR EVERl 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever I 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that Fortune grieves him. 
While the star of Hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu' twinkle lights me; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy ; 
Naething could resist my Nancy : 
But to see her was to love her, — 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly 
Never met— or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure 1 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever I 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 

Robert Bums. 
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CCLVIII. 

LOVES FAREWELL, 

SO FAIR AND SO DECEIVING. 

Mary, I believed thee true, 

And I was blest in thus believing ; 
But now I mourn that e'er I knew 

A girl so fair and so deceiving ! 

Few have ever loved like me, — 
Oh ! I have loved thee too sincerely ! 

And few have e'er deceived like thee, — 
Alas ! deceived me too severely ! 

Fare thee well ! yet think awhile 

On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thee ; 
Who now would rather trust that smile, 

And die with thee than live without thee ! 

Fare thee well ! I'll think of thee ; 

Thou leav'st me many a bitter token ; 
For see, distracting woman 1 see. 
My peace is gone, my heart is broken!— 
Fare thee well 1 

Thomas Moore, 



CCLIX. 

LOVES FAREWELL 

PARTING, 

Withdraw not yet those lips and fingers, 
Whose touch to mine is rapture's spell ; 

Life's joy for us a moment lingers. 
And death seems in the word — farewell. 

The hour that bids us part and go. 

It sounds not yet — oh ! no, no, no I 
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Time, whilst I gaze upon thy sweetness, 
Flies like a courser to its goal ; 

To-morrow where shall be his fleetness, 
When thoa art parted from my soul? 

Our hearts shall beat, our tears shall flow. 

But not together, — no, no, no! 

Thomas Campbell. 



CCLX. 
LOVERS FAREWELL, 
LOOSE HANDS, AND PART. 

To part in midmost summer of our love. 

When first the flower-scents and the linnets' tune 

Have fallen into harmonies of June 
About our lives new-linked, and all above 

The flower-blue heaven has for bliss a swoon, — 
Were this not sad ? Yet love must live by pain, 
If one would win its fragrance to maintain. 

Were it not sadder, in the years to come. 

To feel the hand-clasp slacken for long use, 
The untuned heart-strings for long stress refuse 

To yield old harmonies, the songs grow dumb 
For weariness, and all the old spells lose 

The first enchantment ? Yet this thing must be. 

Love is but mortal, save in memory. 

So rare a flower it is, its bloom to keep 
In the raw cold of our unlovely clime, 
Too frail to thrive in this our weary time. 

I would not have thy kisses, sweet, grow cheap, 
Nor thy dear looks round out an idle rhyme, — 

And so I hold that we loose hands and part ; 

Dear, with my hand you do not loose my heart. 
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Sweet is the fragrance of remembered love ; 
The memory of clasped hands is very sweet, 
Joined hands that did not once too often meet, 

And never knew that saddest word " Enough 1" 
And so 't is well that, ere our springtime fleet 

Runs in the heyday of our love, part we : 

Farewell, and all white omens go with thee ! 

Is it not well that we should both retain 

The early bloom of love, untouched and pure ? 
There is no way by which it may endure, 

Save if we part before its sweetness wane 
And wither ; since that life is so impure, 

And love so frail, it may not blossom long. 

Unscathed amid our stress of care and wrong. 

We were not sure of love, my sweet — and yet 
The fragrance of its spring shall never die. 
Sweetheart, we shall be sure of memory, 

That amber of the years, where Time does set 
The dear-belovM shapes of things gone by. 

Whereby their gentle semblance may evade 

The ills that lurk in eld's ungenial shade. 

So, sweet, our love shall, in the death of it, 
Revive, as com that withers in the ground. 
And sometime after casts fresh blades around 

And yields full golden sheavage, as is fit. 

It may be that new flowers will too be found 

Among the stubble, and the pale sweet blooms 

Of autumn glorify our woodland glooms. 

The memory of our kisses shall survive. 
And in the glass of Time be consecrate. 
Our love shall with the distance grow more great, 

And shall for us be sweeter than alive. 

When dead ; for memory shall reduplicate 

The sweetness of the past till you and I 

Cherish as angels' food each byegone sigh. 

yohn Payne. 
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CCLXI. 

LOVE'S FAREWELL. 

ONE LITTLE CORNER. 

Too fair, I may not call thee mine : 

Too dear, I may not see 
Those eyes with bridal-beacons shine ; 

Yet, Darling, keep for me, 
Empty and husht and safe apart, 
One little comer of thy heart I 

Thou wilt be happy, dear ! and bless 
Thee ; happy mayst thou be. 

I would not make thy pleasure less ; 
Yet, Darling, keep for me. 

My life to light, my lot to leaven. 

One little comer of thy Heaven ! 

Good bye, dear heart 1 I go to dwell 

A weary way from thee : 
Our first kiss is our last farewell ; 

Yet, Darling, keep for me— 
Who wander outside in the night 
One little comer of thy light ! 

Gerald Massey. 

CCLXII. 

LOVES FAREWELL. 

ISOLATION. 

We were apart I yet, day by day, 

I bade my heart more constant be ; 

I bade it keep the world away. 

And grow a home for only thee , 

Nor feared but thy love likewise grew, 

Like mine, each day more tried, more trae. 
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The fault was grave ! I might have known, 
What far too soon, alas I I learned — 

The heart can bind itself alone, 
And faith is often unreturned. 

Self-swayed, our feelings ebb and swell I 

Thou lov'st no more ; — Farewell ! Farewell ! 

Farewell ! — and thou, thou lonely heart, 

Which never yet without remorse 
Even for a moment didst depart 

From thy remote and sphered course 
To haunt the place where passions reign — 
Back to thy solitude again 1 

Back 1 with the conscious thrill of shame 
Which Luna felt, that summer night. 

Flash through her pure immortal frame, 
When she forsook the starry height 

To hang over Endymion's sleep 

Upon the pine-grown Latmian steep — 

Yet she, chaste queen, had never proved 

How vain a thing is mortal love, 
Wandering in heaven, far removed ; 

But thou hast long had place to prove 
This truth — ^to prove, and make thine own : 
•' Thou hast been, shalt be, art, alone !" 

Or, if not quite alone, yet they 

Which touch thee are no mating things— 
Ocean, and clouds, and night and day ; 

Lorn autumns and triumphant springs , 
And life, and others' joy and pain, 
And love, if love, of happier men. 

Of happier men I — for they, at least. 
Have dreamed two human hearts might blend 

In one, and were through faith released 
From isolation without end 

Prolonged ; nor knew, although not less 

Alone than thou, their loneliness ! 

Matthew Arnold. 
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ccLXin. 
LOVKS FAREWELL, 

A MEMORY PICTTTKE. 

Young. I said : " A face is gone 
If too hotly mused upon ; 
And our best impressions are 
Those that do themselves repair " 
Many a face I then let flee. 
Ah, is perished utterly ! 

Ere the parting hour go by. 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 

Marguerite sajrs : " As last year went. 
So the coming year '11 be spent ! 
Some day next year, I shall be, 
Entering heedless, kissed by thee. 
Ah I I hope—yet, once away, 
What may chain us, who can say ? 
Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 

Paint that lilac kerchief, bound 
Her soft face, her hair around ; 
Tied under the archest chin 
Mockery ever ambushed in ! 
Let the fluttering fringes streak 
All her pale, sweet-rounded cheek. 
Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 

Paint that figure's pliant grace 
As she toward me leaned her face. 
Half refused and half resigned. 
Murmuring : •' Art thou still unkind ?' 
Many a broken promise then 
Was new made — to break again. 
Ere the parting hour go by. 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 
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Paint those eyes, so blue, so kind, 

Eager tell-tales of her mind ! 

Paint, with their impetuous stress 

Of enquiring tenderness. 

Those frank eyes, where deep doth lie 

An angelic gravity ! 

Ere the parting hour go by. 
Quick, thy tablets. Memory ! 

What, my friends, these feeble lines 

Show, you say, my love declines ? 

To paint ill as I have done, 

Proves forgetfulness begun ? 

Time's gay minions, pleased you see, 

Time, your master, governs me : 

Pleased, you mock the fruitless cry : 
•• Quick, thy tablets, Memory !" 

Ah, too true ! Time's current strong 

Leaves us finn to nothing long. 

Yet, if little stays with man, 

Ah, retain we sdl we can 1 

If the clear impression dies, 

Ah ! the dim remembrance prize ! 
Ere the parting hour go by. 
Quick, thy tablets. Memory 1 

Matthew Arnold. 



CCLXIV. 

LOVES FAREWELL, 

SEPARATION. 

Stop I — ^not to me, at this bitter departing. 
Speak of the sure consolations of time I 

Fresh be the wound, still renewed be its smarting, 
So but thy image endure in its prime ! 

o 
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But, if the steadfast commandment of Nature 
Wills that remembrance should always decay — 

If the loved form and the deep-cherished feature 
Must, when unseen, from the soul fade away — 

Me let no half-ef&ced memories cumber ! 

Fled, fled at once, be all vestige of thee i 
Deep be the darkness, and still be the slumber — 

Dead be the past and its phantoms to me i 

llien, when we meet, and thy look strays towards me, 
Scanning my face and the changes wrought there, 

Who^ let me say, is this stranger regards me. 
With the grey eyes, and the lovely brown hair f 

Matthew Arnold. 



CCLXV. 

LOVES FAREWELL. 
A LEAVE-TAKING. 

Let us go hence, my songs ; she will not hear ; 
Let us go hence together without fear ; 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
And over all things and all things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her ; 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear. 

Let us rise up and part ; she will not know. 
Let us go seaward as the great winds go. 
Full of blown sand and foam ; what help is here ? 
There is no help, for all these things are so, 
And all the world is bitter as a tear. 
And how these things are, though ye strive to show. 
She would not know. 
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Let us go home and hence ; she will not weep. 
We gave her many dreams and days to keep, 
Flowers without scent, and fruits that would not 

grow, 
Saying, "If thou wilt, thrust in thy sickle and 

reap." 
All is reaped now ; no grass is left to mow ; 
And we that sowed, though all we fell in sleep, 
She would not weep. 

Let us go hence and rest ; she will not love. 
She shall not hear us if we sing thereof. 
Nor see love's ways, how sore they are and steep. 
Come hence, let be, lie still ; it is enough. 
Love is a barren sea, bitter and deep ; 
And though she saw all heaven in flower above, 
She would not love. 

Let us give up, go down ; she will not care — 
Though all the stars made gold of all the air, 
And the sea moving saw before it move 
One moon-flower making all the foam-flowers fair ; 
Though all these waves went over us, and drove 
Deep down the stifling lips and drowning hair. 
She would not care. 

L«t us go hence, go home ; she will not see. 
Sing all once more together ; surely she. 
She too, remembering days and words that were. 
Will turn a little towards us, sighing ; but we, 
We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not 

been there. 
Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me. 
She would not see. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
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CCLXVI. 
LOVE'S FAREWELL. 

LONG DEAR, LONG DEAD. 

KXEEL not and leave me : mirth is in its grave. 
True friend, sweet words were ours, sweet words de- 
cay. 
Believe, the perfume once this violet gave 
Lives, lives no more, though mute tears answer 
"Nay." 
Break off delay I 

Dead, love is dead 1 Ay, cancelled is his due. 

We say he mocks repose — we cannot tell — 
Close up his eyes and crown his head with rue. 

Say in his ear, Sweet Love, farewell ! farewell ! 
A last, low knell. 

Forbear to move him. Peace, why should we stay? 

Go back no more to listen for his tread. 
Resume our old calm face of every day : 

Not all our kneeling turns that sacred head 
Long dear, long dead ! 

Go with no tear-drop ; Love has died before : 

Stay, being foolish ; being wise, begone. 
Let severed ways estrange thy weak heart more ; 
Go, unregretful, and refrain thy moan ; 
Depart alone. 

John Leicester Warren, 

CCLXVH. 

LOVE'S FAREWELL. 

THE LAST KISS. 

Love of love, and light of light. 
Love has limit of delight ; 
Dream and dream, sweet child, again ; 
Here is no unrest. 
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Love hath set our moist lips fast ; 
Kiss one kiss, the longest last ; 
What tho' weeping-ripe, my girl ? 
Smile thro' rainy eyes. 

Summer from the bough has past, 
And the shreds of autumn cast : 
What, dear heart, if love be low 
Under foot as soon? 

We have had a tender suit ; 
Lovely words are breath and mute, 
Stilled with tears in richest noon. 
Gathered to the dead. 

Kiss and touch my hand, and part : 
Sighs are farewells of the heart. 
Dream a moment in thy joy, 
Wake a world of tears. 

yohn Leicester Warren, 



CCLXVIII. 

LOVE PARTED, 

Fair is the night, and fair the day, 
Now April is forgot of May, 
Now into June May falls away ; 
Fair day, fair night, O give me back 
The like that all fair things did lack 
Except my love, except my sweet ! 

Blow back, O wind ! thou art not kind. 
Though thou art sweet ; thou hast no mind 
Her hair about my sweet to wind ; 

flowery sward, though thou art bright, 

1 praise thee not for thy delight ; 
Thou hast not kissed her silver feet. 
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Thou know'st her not, O rustling tree ; 
What dost thou then to shadow me. 
Whose shade her breast shall never see ? 
O flowers, in vain ye bow adown ! 
Ye have not felt her odorous gown 
Brush past your heads my lips to meet. 

Flow on, great river— thou mayst deem 

That far away, a summer stream, 

Thou sawest her limbs amidst thee gleam, 

And kissed her foot, and kissed her knee ; 

Yet get thee swift unto the sea ! 

With nought of true thou wilt me greet. 

And thou that men call by my name, 
O helpless one, hast thou no shame 
That thou must even look the same. 
As while agone, as while agone, 
When thou and she were left alone. 
And hands, and lips, and tears did meet ? 

Grow weak and pine, lay down to die, 
O body in thy misery. 
Because short time and sweet goes by ; 
O foolish heart, how weak thou art ! 
Break, break, because thou needs must part 
From thine own love, from thine own sweet. 

William Morris. 

CCLXIX. 
LOVE'S' LOSSES, 

A TRINKET made like a heart, dear. 

Of red gold, bright and fine. 
Was given me for a keepsake, 

Given to me for mine. 

And another heart, ^irarm and tender. 

As true as a heart could be ; 
And every throb that stirred it 

Was always and all for me. 



'oes^' 



ten**' 
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Sailing over the waters, 

Watching the far blue land, 
I dropped my golden heart, dear, 

Dropped it out of my hand. 

It lies in the cold, blue waters, 

Fathoms and fathoms deep, 
The golden heart which I promised, 

Promised to prize and keep. 

Gazing at life's bright visions, 

So false and fair and new, 
I forgot the other heart, dear, 

Forgot it and lost it too ! 

I might seek that heart for ever, 
I might seek and seek in vain ; — 

And for one short, careless hour, 
I pay with a life of pain. 

Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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LOVE'S AFTER-YEARS, 

HOW SHOULD I GREET THEE? 

When we two parted 

In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted. 

To sever for years. 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold. 

Colder thy kiss ; 
Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this I 

The dew of the morning 
Simk chill on my brow ; 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 
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Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame : 
I hear thy name spoken, - 
« And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear ; 
A shudder comes o'er me — 

Why wert thou so dear ? 
They know not I knew thee, 

Who knew thee too well : 
Long, long shall I rue thee 

Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met : 

In silence I grieve 
That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 
If I should meet thee 

After long years, 
How should I greet thee? — 

With silence and tears. 

George, Lord Byron. 
CCLXXI. 

LOVES AFTER-YEARS, 

THE OLD LOVE. 

Love-time and flower-time for this year are dead — 

Bright wealth of Summer, and fervent pulse of 
Spring- 
But thou art bleaker than sharp winds that shed 

The last frail feather from the year's warm wing. 

Ah I well, 't is left to dream of and to sing ; 
We two shall gather no more flowers again, 

Nor watch the river leap like a living thing 
To catch the cold bright kisses of the rain. 
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Then maddened with insatiable desire 

Flash out among the rocks in foam like fire — 

But when we hear the unfed wind complain 
In barren hollows where are no more flowers, 
Each will remember that old love of ours, 

Grown with the dead leaves a departed pain. 

James Rhoades. 



CCLXXII. 

LOVES AFTER-YEARS. 
A GAME AT CHESS. 

My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather. 
When you and I played chess together, 

Checkmated by each other's eyes ? 
Ah, still I see your soft white hand 

Hovering warm o'er Queen and Knight. 
Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand : 
The double Castles guard the wings : 
The Bishop, bent on distant things, 

Moves sidling, through the fight. 
Our fingers touch ; and glances meet. 

And falter ; falls your golden hair 
Against my cheek ; your bosom sweet 
Is heaving ; down the field, your Queen 
Rides slow her soldiery between, 

And checks me unaware. 
Ah me ! the little battle's done ; 

Disperst is all its chivalry ; 

Full many a move, since then, have we 
'Mid life's perplexing chequers made. 
And many a game with Fortune played, — 
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What is it we have won ? 

This, this at least— if this alone ; — 

That never, never, never more. 

As in those old still nights of yore, 
(Ere we were grown so sadly wise) 
Can you and I shut out the skies, 

Shut out the world, and wintry weather, 
And, eyes exchanging warmth with eyes. 

Play chess, as then we played, together. 

Robert, Lord Lytton, 

CCLXXIII. 
LOVES AFTER-YEARS. 
TOO LATE. 

Each on his own strict line we move, 
And some find death ere they find love 
So far apart their lives are thrown 
From the twin soul that halves their own. 

And sometimes, by still harder fate, 

The lovers meet, but meet too late. 

— ^Thy heart is mine ! — True, true I Ah true! 

— ^Then, love, thy hand 1 — Ah no I Adieu I 

Matthew Arnold. 

ccLxxrv. 

LOVES AFTER-YEARS. 

TWO SUNDERED HEARTS. 

They seemed, to those who saw them meet. 
The worldly friends of every day ; 

Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay. 

But yet, If one the other's name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 

The heart you thought so calm and tame 
Would struggle like a captured bird. 
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And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated tears, — 

And this was not the work of days, 
But had gone on for years and years ! 

Alas ! that love was not too strong 
For maiden shame and manly pride ! 

Alas ! that they delayed too long 
The goal of mutual bliss beside ! 

Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 

Let fate and courage now conceal. 
When truth could bring remorse alone 

Richard^ Lord Houghton. 



CCLXXV. 

LOVES AFTER-YEARS. 
MARGARET. 

Ay, I saw her, we have met — 

Married eyes, how sweet they be — 
Are you happier, Margaret, 

Than you might have been with me ? 
Silence ! make no more ado ! 

Did she think I should forget? 
Matters nothing, though I knew, 

Margaret, Margaret ! 

Once those eyes, full sweet, full shy, 

Told a certain thing to mine ; 
What they told me I put by, 

O, so careless of the sign. 
Such an easy thing to take, 

And I did not want it then ; 
Fool ! I wish my hea^rt would break. 

Scorn is hard on hearts of men. 
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Scorn of self is bitter work— 

Each of us has felt it now ; 
Bluest skies she counted mirk, 

Self-betrayed of eyes and brow ; 
As for me I went my way, 

And a better man drew nigh, 
Fain to earn, with long essay. 

What the winner's hand threw by. 

Matters not ih desert old. 

What was bom, and waxed, and yearned ; 
Year to year its meaning told, 

I am come — ^its deeps are learned — 
Come, but there is nought to say, — 

Married eyes with mine have met. 
Silence 1 O, I had my day, 

Margaret, Margaret 1 

Jean Ingelow. 



CCLXXVI. 

LOVES AFTER-YEARS, 

NOT WHOLLY TRUE. 

The words that trembled on your lips 

Were uttered not, — I know it well ; 
The tears that would your eyes eclipse 

Were checked and smothered ere they fell. 
The looks and smiles I gained from you 

Were little more than others won, 
And yet you were not wholly true. 

Nor wholly just what you have done. 

You knew,— at least, you might have known,- 
That every little grace you gave, — 

Your voice's somewhat altered tone, — 
Your hand's faint shake or parting wave, — 
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Your every sympathetic look 

At woiyIs that chanced your soul to touch, 
While reading from some favourite book, 

Were much to me — alas, how much ! 

You might have seen, — perhaps you saw, — 

How all of them were steps of hope 
On which I rose, in joy and awe. 

Up to my fancy's lofty scope; 
How, after each, a firmer tread 

I planted on the slippery ground. 
And higher raised my venturous head, 

And ever new assurance found. 

Maybe, without a further thought. 

It only pleased you thus to please. 
And thus to kindly feelings wrought 

You measured not the sweet degrees ; 
Yet, though you hardly understood 

Where I was following at your call. 
You might — I dare to say you would — 
Have thought how far I had to fall. 

And thus, when fallen, faint and bruised, 

I see another's glad success, 
I may have wrongfully accused 

Your heart of vulgar fickleness ; 
But even now, in calm review. 

Of all I lost and all I won, 
I cannot deem you wholly true. 

Nor wholly just what you have done. 

Richard, Lord Houghton, 

CCI.XXVII. 
LOVE'S AFTER-YEARS, 

QUITS. 

Now we are quits, my dear. 

We are equal, I and you, 
And I can forget the old days. 

If you can forgive the new. 
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Did I indeed love you once ? 

In truth, when I try to recall, 
Not a trace remains, not an echo wakes,- 

Like you, I forget it all 1 



As the dawn dispels the darkness, 

As the day forgets the night, 
So the false dream fades for ever, 

Tn the sunshine of my delight. 

Who would have thought it, sweet ? 

When I swore to untruth to be true. 
That I should break every vow I made. 

And be as forsworn as you? 

And yet so it is, my dear ; 

Though love cannot die, you know, 
Love cannot die and never was bom, 

Immortal — is it not so? 

But Love is a child, you perceive. 

That only is half divine ; 
Feed him, and he grows great and strong. 

But he faints for lack of wine. 

To revive at a tender touch. 
At the smile of a face that is fair, 

To look laughing in eyes of light, 
To see himself mirrored there. 

Bnt never, believe me, sweet, 
Shall I whisper to you my bliss; 

Only to listening stars. 
On a night as fair as this I 

Elizabeth D. Bullock. 
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CCLXXVIII. 

LQVES AFTER-YEARS. 

A DEAD ROSE. 

O Rose, who dares to name thee ? 

No longer roseate now, nor soft, nor sweet, 

But pale, and hard, and dry as stubble wheat, — 

Kept seven years in a drawer, thy titles shame thee. 

The breeze that used to blow thee 

Between the hedgerow thorns, and take away 

An odour up the lane to last all day, — 

If breathing now, unsweetened, would forego thee. 

The sun that used to smite thee, 

And mix his glory in thy gorgeous urn. 

Till beam appeared to bloom, and flower to bum,— 

If shining now, with not a hue would light thee. 

The dew that used to wet thee, 

And, white first, grow incarnadined because 

It lay upon thee where the crimson was, — 

If dropping now, would darken where it met thee. 

The fly that 'lit upon thee, 
To stretch the tendrils of its tiny feet 
Along thy leafs pure edges after heat, — 
If 'lighting now, would coldly overrun thee. 

The bee that once did suck thee, 
And build thy perfumed ambers up his hive. 
And swoon in thee for joy. till scarce alive, — 
If passing now, would blindly overlook thee. 

The heart doth recognize thee. 
Alone, alone ! the heart doth smell thee sweet, 
Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee most complete, 
Perceiving all these changes that disguise thee. 
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Yes, and the heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead Rose, than to any roses bold 
Which Julia wears at dances smiling cold : — 
Lie still upon this heart that breaks below thee ! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 

CCLXXIX. 
LOVE CONSOLED, 

MEN DECEIVERS EVER. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so. 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 

Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy. 
Then sigh not so. 
But let them go. 
And be you blithe and bonny; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 

William Shakespeare. 

CCLXXX. 

LOVE CONSOLED, 

MOURN NO MORE. 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan ; 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone : 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again : 
Trim thy looks, look cheerfully ; 
Fate's hidden ends eyes cannot see : 
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Joys as winged dreams fly fast ; 
AA^y should sadness longer last ? 
Grief is but a wound to woe ; 
Gentlest fair one, mourn no mo. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

CCLXXXI. 
LOVE CONSOLED. 

LOVE AND DEATH. 

If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart — 
Then sleep, dear, sleep ! 
And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 

Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o* the sun to-morrow 
In Eastern sky. 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love, and all its smart — 
Then die, dear, die ! 
*T is deeper, sweeter, 
Than on the rose-bank to lie dreaming 

With folded eye ; 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love's stars, thou' It meet her 
In Eastern sky. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 

CCLXXXII. 

LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS. 

SLAIN BY A MAID. 

Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
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My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O prepare it ! 
My part of death no one so true 

Did share it 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown: 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O where 
Sad true lover never find my grave. 
To weep there. 

William Shakespeare. 



cx:lxxxiii. 
LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS. 

LOVE PREPARED TO DIE. 

Away, delights ; go seek some other dwelling, 

For I must die : 
Farewell, false love ; thy tongue is ever telling 

Lie after lie. 
For ever let me rest now from your smarts ; 

Alas, for pity go. 

And fire their hearts 
That have been hard to thee; mine was not so. 

Never again deluding Love shall know me. 

For I will die ; 
And all those griefs that think to over-grow me, 

Shall be as I ; 
For ever will I sleep, while poor maids cry, 
"Alas, for pity stay. 

And let us die 
With thee; men cannot mock us in the clay." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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CCLXXXIV. 

LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS. 

SAY, I DIED TRUE. 

Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear; 

Say, I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm 

From my hour of birth. 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth 1 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

CCLXXXV. 

LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS, 

A DYING LOVER. 

Go, tell Amynta, gentle swain, 
I would not die, nor dare complain ; 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join ; 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
To souls oppressed and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordained this kind relief; 
That music should in sounds convey, 
What dying lovers dare not say. 

A sigh or tear perhaps she'll give. 
But love on pity cannot live. 
Tell her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 
Tell her my pains so fast increase. 
That soon they will be past redress ; 
But ah ! the wretch that sleepless lies 
Attends but death to close his eyes. 

John Dryden. 

P 2 
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CCLXXXVI. 

LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS. 
THE MAID OP NEIDPATH. 

Earl March looked on his dying child, 
And smit with grief to view her — 

" The youth," he cried, "whom I exiled 
Shall be restored to woo her. 

*' She's at the window many an hour 

His coming to discover :" 
And he looked up to Ellen's bower 

And she looked on her lover — 

But ah ! so pale, he knew her not, 
lliough her smile on him was dwelling — 

* ' And am I then forgot — forgot ? " 
It broke the heart of Ellen. 

In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 

Her cheek is cold as ashes ; 
Nor love's own kiss shall wake those eyes 

To lift their silken lashes. 

Thomas Campbell, 

CCLXXXVII. 

LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS, 

THE MAID OF NEIDPATH. 

O lovers' eyes are sharp to see, 

And lovers' ears in hearing ; 
And love, in life's extremity 

Can lend an hour of cheering. 
Disease had been in Mary's bower 

And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpath s tower 

To watch her Love's returning. 
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All sunk and dim her eyes so brighti 

Her form decayed by pining, 
Till through her wasted hand, at night, 

You saw the taper shining. 
By fits a sultry hectic hue 

Across her cheek was flying ; 
By fits so ashy pale she grew 

Her maidens thought her dying. 

Yet keenest powers to see and hear 

Seemed in her frame residing; 
Before the watch-dog pricked his ear. 

She heard her lover's riding ; 
Ere scarce a distant form was kenned 

She knew and waved to greet him, 
And o'er the battlement did bend 

As on the wing to meet him. 

He came — he passed — an heedless gaze 

As o'er some stranger glancing; 
Her welcome, spoke in faltering phrase, 

Lost in his courser's prancing — 
The castle-arch, whose hollow tone 

Returns each whisper spoken. 
Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 

Which told her heart was broken. 

Sir Walter Scott, 



CCLXXXVIII. 
LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS. 

BEFORE DEATH. 

Sweet mother, in a minute's span 
Death parts thee and my love of thee ; 

Sweet love, that yet art living man. 
Come back, true love, to comfort me. 

Back, ah, come back ! ah well away I 

But my Love comes not any day. 
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As roses, when the warm west blows, 
Break to full flower and sweeten spring, 

My soul would break to a glorious rose 
In such wise at his whispering. 

In vain I listen ; well away ! 

My love says nothing any day. 

You that will weep for pity of love 
On the low place where I am lain, 

I pray you, having wept enough. 
Tell him for whom I bore such pain, 

That he was yet, ah I well away ! 

My true love to my dying day. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, 



CCLXXXIX. 

LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS. 

REMEMBER. 

Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I h^ turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 

You tell me of our future that you planned ; 

Only remember me : you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve : 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile. 

Than that you should remember and be sad. 

Christina Rossetti, 
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CCXC. 
LOVE DYING OF UNKINDNESS. 

SWEET LOVE, SWEET DEATH. 

Sweet is trae love, though given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain : 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 

Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must be : 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 

I^ve, if death be sweeter, let me die. 

Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 

1 know not which is sweeter, no, not L , 

I fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me : 
Call and I follow, I follow ! let me die. 

Alfred Tennyson, 

CCXCI. 
THE DEATH OF LOVE. 

A GLORY LEFT BEHIND. 

"O LADY, thy lover is dead," they cried; 
" He is dead, but hath slain the foe; 
He hath left a name to be magnified 
In a song of wonder and woe." 

"Alas! I am well repaid," she said, 
" "W^th a pain that stings like joy ; 
For I feared from his tenderness to me 
He was but a feeble boy. 

" Now I shall hold my head on high. 
The queen among my kind. 
If ye hear a sound, 't is only a sigh 
For a glory left behind." 

George MacDonald, 
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CCXCll. 
THE DEATH OF LOVE, 

DROWNED IN YARROW. 

Down in yon garden sweet and gay 
Where bonnie grows the lily, 

I heard a fair maid sighing say, 
" My wish be wi' sweet Willie ! 

" Willie's rare, and Willie's fair, 
And Willie's wondrous bonny ; 
And Willie hecht to marry me 
Gin e'er he married ony. 

" O gentle wind, that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss frae his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth ! 

*' O tell sweet Willie to come doun 
And hear the mavis singing. 
And see the birds on ilka bush 
And leaves around them hinging. 

•• The lav'rock there, wi' her white breast 
And gentle throat sae narrow ; 
There's sport eneuch for gentlemen 
On Leader haughs and Yarrow. 

" O Leader haughs are wide and braid 
And Yarrow haughs are bonny ; 
There Willie hecht to marry me 
If e'er he married ony. 

*' But Willie's gone, whom I thought on, 
And does not hear me weeping, 
Draws many a tear frae true love's e'e 
When other maids are sleeping. 
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" Yestieen I made my bed fu' braid, 
The night I'll mak' it narrow, 
For a' the live-lang winter night 
I lie twined o' my marrow. 

** O came ye by yon water-side ? 
Pou'd you the rose or lily ? 
Or came you by yon meadow green. 
Or saw you my sweet Willie?" 

She sought him up, she sought him down, 
She sought him braid and narrow ; 

S3me, in the cleaving of a ciaig. 
She found him drowned in Yarrow ! 

Anonymous. 

CCXCIII. 
THE DEATH OF LOVE. 

BURD HELEN. 

I WISH I were where Helen lies ; 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirconnell lea 1 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought. 
And curst the hand that fired the shot. 
When in my arms bturd Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me ! 

think na but my heart was sair 

When my Love dropt down and spak na mair ! 

1 laid her down wi' meikle care 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

As 1 went down the water-side, 
None but my foe to be my guide. 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell lea ; 
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I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hadcM him in pieces sma', 
1 hackM him in pieces sma', 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair 
Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 

O that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 

Says, •• Haste and come to me I" 

Helen fair ! O Helen chaste 1 
If I were with thee, I were blest. 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen's arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies : 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies. 

Since my Love died for me. 

Anonymous. 



CCXCIV. 

THE DEATH OF LOVE. 
MAKING HER MOAN. 

My love he built me a bonnie bower, 
And clad it all with lily flower ; 
A braver bower you ne'er did see, 
Than my true Love he built for me. 
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There came a man, by middle day, 
He spied his sport and went his way, 
And brought the king that very night, 
Who broke my bower and slew my knight. 

He slew my knight to me so dear ; 
He slew my knight and poined his gear; 
My servants all for life did flee, 
And left me in extremitie. 

I sewed his sheet, making my moan ; 
I watch' d his corpse, myself alone ; 
I watch' d his body, night and day ; 
No living creature came that way. 

I took his body on my back. 
And whiles I gaed and whiles I sat ; 
I digged a grave and laid him in, 
And happed him with the sod so green. 

But think na ye my heart was sair 
When I laid the mould on his yellow hair ; 
Think nae ye my heart was wae, 
When I tum'd about, away to gae? 

No living man I'll love again. 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 
With one lock of his yellow hair, 

I'll bind my heart for evermair. 

Anonymous. 

THE DEATH OF LOVE, 

DEAD AND GONE. 

How should I your true love know 

From another one ? — 
By his cockle hat and staff 

And his sandal shoon. — 
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He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, 

Larded with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did go 

With true-love showers. 

William Shakespeare, 

ccxcvi. 
THE DEATH OF LOVE. 

THE LOST LOVE. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove ; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half-hidden from the eye ! 
— Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and O I 

The difference to me ! 

William Wordsworth, 

CCXCVIL 
THE DEA TH OF LO VE. 

THE OLD SORROW. 

When sparrows build and the leaves break forth. 

My old sorrow wakes and cries ; 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 

And a scarlet sun doth rise. 
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Like a scarlet fleece the snowfield spreads, 

Aud the icy founts run free, 
And the bergs begin to show their head. 

And plunge and sail in the sea. 

O my lost love, and my own own love. 

And my love that loved me so 1 
Is there never a chink in the world above 

Where they listen for words from below ? 
Nay I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore : 

I remember all that I said ; 
And now thou wilt hear me no more, no more, 

Till the sea gives up her dead. 

'Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 

To the ice-fields and the snow ; 
Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail, 

And the end I could not know. 
How could I tell I should love thee to-day 

Whom that day I held not dear? 
How could I know I should love thee away 

When I did not love thee near ? 

We shall walk no more through the sodden plain, 

With the faded bents o'erspread ; 
We shall stand no more by the seething main, 

While the dark wrack drives overhead ; 
We shall part no more in the wind and the rain 

Where the last farewell was said : 
But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again 

When the sea gives up her dead. 

yean Ingelow, 

CCXCVIII. 

THE DEATH OF LOVE, 

EVELYN HOPE. 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead- 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 

That is her book-shelf, this her bed ; 
She plucked that piece of geranium flower/ 
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Beginning to die, too, in the glass. 

Little has yet been changed, I think — 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass, 

Save two long rays through the hinge's chink. 

Sixteen years old when she died ! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name — 
It was not her time to love : beside. 

Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir — 
Till God's hand beckoned unawares, 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 

Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 

Made you of spirit, fire, and dew— 
And just because I was thrice as old. 

And oiu: paths in the world diverged so wide. 
Each was nought to each, must I be told ? 

We were fellow-mortals, nought beside? 

No, indeed ! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make. 
And creates the love to reward the love, — 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet. 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few — 
Much is to learn and much to forget, 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 

But the time will come,— at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say. 
In the lower earth, in the years long still. 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium's red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine 

In the new life come in the old one's stead. 
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I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 

Given up myself so many times, 
Gained me the gains of various men, 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 
Yet one thing, one, in my soul's full scope. 

Either I missed or itself missed me — 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope I 

What is the issue ? let us see ! 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 

My heart seemed full as it could hold — 
There was space and to spare for the frank young smile, 

And the red young mouth, and the hair's young gold. 
So hush, — I will give you this leaf to keep, — 

See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 
There, that is our secret ! go to sleep ; 

You will wake, and remember, and understand. 

Robert Browning, 

CCXCIX. 
THE DEA TH OF LO VE. 

THE FIRST AND LAST. 

Thy lips are quiet and thine eyes are still ; 

Cold, colourless, and sad thy placid face ; 

Thy form has only now the statue's grace ; 
My words wake not thy voice, nor can they fill 
Thine eyes with light Before fate's mighty will 

Our wills must bow; yet for a little space 

I sit with thee and Death in this lone place. 
And hold thy hands that are so white and chill. 

I always loved thee, which thou didst not know, 
Though well he knew whose wedded love thou wert •, 
Now thou art dead I may raise up the fold 

That hides thy face, and, by thee bending low. 
For the first time and last before we part, 
Kiss the curved lips — calm, beautiful, and cold. 

Philip Bourke Marston, 
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ccc. 
THE DEATH OF LOVE. 

AN END. 

IX)VE, Strong as Death, is dead. 
Come, let us make his bed 

Among the dying flowers : 
A green turf at his head ; 
And a stone at his feet. 
Whereon we may sit 

In the quiet evening hours. 

He was bom in the Spring, 
And died before the harvesting : 
On the last warm Summer day 
He left us ; he would not stay 
For Autumn's twilight cold and grey. 
Sit we by his grave, and sing, 
He is gone away. 

To few chords sad and low 

Sing we so : 

Be our eyes fixed on the grass 
Shadow-veiled as the years pass, 
While we think of all that was 

In the long ago. 

Christina Rossetti, 
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I, i. From The Earthly Paradise. 

3, ii. From England's Helicon (1600), where it ap- 
pears under the signature of " Ignoto." the initi^ 
" S. W. R." being obliterated. It is printed anony- 
mously as "The Anatomy of Love," in Davison's 
Poetical Rhapsody (1602), and "an imperfect copy ot 
the first and last stanzas forms," says Dr. Hannah, 
"the third song " in T. Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece. 
It is ascribed to Raleigh in Davison s list, Harl. 
MS. 280, fol. 99. " Sauncing bell" is frequently 
used by the older poets for "saint's bell," "quod 
ad sancta vocat." Another form found is "sacring 
bell," the bell announcing the elevation of the host. 
"Sain" is "say." 

6, V. From The Merchant of Venice, act iii. , scene 2. 
"Fancy," of course, is " love ;" as in ^4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream: — " In maiden meditation, fancy- 
free." 

7, vi. From An Old Story ^ and other Poems, the 
authoress's only publication. 

7, vii. From Phantasies, a Faerie Romance, in prose, 
interspersed with songs. 

9, ix. From Valentinian. 

9, X. Sonnet cxvl. Line 8 may perhaps be para- 
phrased thus : " whose stellar influence is unknown, 
although his angular altitude is determined." — Pal- 
grave. 

13, xiv. One of the most graceful pieces of a writer 
whose serious poetry is too little known and appre- 
ciated. 

14, XV. "This song," says Leigh Hunt, "is a great 
favourite with musicians ; and no wonder. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher never wrote anything of the kind 
more lovely." 

15, xvii. One of the few perfect pieces of a poet whom a 
sterner purpose would possibly have made the equal, 
or at least a worthy follower, of his father. As it is, 
this lyric and one or two sonnets are all that the 
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world is likely to remember of Hartley Coleridge's 
poetical productioas. 

15, xviii. Mr. Rossetti's poetry is too frequently dis- 
figured bv conceits, and the obscurity generated by 
over-subtlety; but I venture to think that those of 
his pieces which, by his kind permission, appear in 
this volume, deserve high rank among the lyrics of 
our time. The present sonnet is full of happy phras- 
ing, though the ending of the last line but two 
would be unpardonable in a less powerful writer. 

16, xix. The inner meaning of this most musical poem 
has never been adequately explained. " The idea," 
Mr. Kingsley says, " is that of twin-labour and twin- 
fame in a pair of lovers." But the *' bugle-song " is 
probably one which can be more readily felt than 
analyzed. 

17, xxi. From Saint Paftl's Magazinet vol. vii. 

18, xxii. From Tyrannic Love. 

19, xxiv. From Pkantastes. See Nos. vii., cxxviii., 
and ccli. 

21, xxvi. From Cymbeline, act ii., scene 3. For 
" bin," which Hanmer obviously inserted for the 
sake of the rhyme, Dyce reads "is." A parallel to 
the opening line may be found in Lyly's " Song of 
Birds" :-- 

" Brave prick-song ! who is't now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 
Now at heaven's gate she claps her wings, 
The mom not waking till she sings." 
The latter line finds a further parallel in the first 
verse of the next piece, by Davenant (No. xxvii.) : — 
"Awake, awake, the mom will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes." 

22, xxviii. From The Earthly Paradise. 

23, xxix. This poem is characterized by Mr. Palgrave 
as " a fine example of the high-wrought and con- 
ventional Elizabethan pastoralism, which it would 
be ludicrous to criticize on the ground of the unshep- 
herdlike and unreal character of some images sug- 
gested." The version adopted in the text is that 
sanctioned by Dyce, with the addition of a penulti- 
mate verse, which was inserted by Izaak Walton, 
apparently from a contemporary broadsheet. An 
imperfect copy, says Dr. Hannah, was printed in 
The Passionate Pilgrim, in 1599, and it is quoted 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, act iii. scene i. 
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PAGE 

It \^^s printed at length with Marlowe's name in 
England's Helicon, and also in Walton's Complete 
Angler (1653;, as "that smooth song which was 
made by Kit Marlowe, now at least fifty years ago." 
Marlowe died sixty years before,— in 1593. Leigh 
Hunt describes the poem as " one of those happy 
embodiments of a thought which all the world 
thinks at some time or other, and which therefore 
takes wonderfully with them when somebody utters it. 
The ' golden buckles' and ' amber studs' are not to 
be considered as a contradiction to the rest of the 
imagery ; for we are to suppose it a gentlewoman to 
whom the invitation is addressed, and with whom 
her bridegroom proposes to go and play at shepherd 
and shepherdess, at once realizing the sweets of 
lowliness and the advantages of wealth. A charm- 
ing fancy ! and realized too sometimes ; though Sir 
"Walter Raleigh could not let it alone, but must 
needs refute it in some excellent verses, too good 
for the occasion." 

24, XXX. From England's Helicon (1600), where the 
signature " Ignoto " is pasted over the initials " W. 
R." Izaak Walton, who, as in the previous piece, 
inserted the penultimate verse from a contemporary 
publication, speaks of it in his Complete Angler 
(1653) as " made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
younger days." Tlie first verse appeared in The 
Passionate Pilgrim in 1599. 

25, xxxi. From Twelfth I^ight, act ii., scene 3. 

26, xxxiii. The critics, in praising Scott for the flow 
and brightness of his narrative poems, have scarcely 
done justice to the finish and melody of his lyrics, 
some of which have probably more real poetry in 
them than many passages in his longer and more 
famous works. See No. cliv. 

28, XXXV. From Th€ ^usptctous Day, a drama from 
which the lyric on page vi. is also extracted. 

28, xxxvi. ¥xom As You Like It, £ici. \.,sceiT\Q^ The 
theory that "Sweet lovers love the Spring," is par- 
tially corroborated by Mr. Tennyson in "Lx)cksley 
Hall." 

" In the Spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to 

thoughts of love." 
See also the fifth and sixth lines of No. cxxxi. 

29, xxxvii. One would like to know the author of th' 
lovely lyric, every line of which is instinct with f 
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breath of poetry. Some of the phrasing is quite 
Tennysonian in its felicity. 

30, xxxviii. From "Song ii." of Britannia s Pas- 
torals. Perhaps these verses may induce the reader 
to renew his acquaintance with one of the finest 
of our older poems — one which seems utterly un- 
known to the younger members of this generation. 

31, xxxix. From The Silent Woman. 

33, xliii. From Lodge's Rosalind. See No. cxxv. 

36, xlvii. "Perhaps no writer," says Mr. Palgrave, 
"who has given such strong proofs of the poetic 
nature has left less satisfactory poetry than Thomson. 
Yet he touched little which he did not beautify; 
and this song . . must make us regret that he 
did not more seriously apply himself to lyrical 
writing." 

37, xlviii. Those who do not read Mr. Browning say 
he is obscure and unmelodious. So he is. some- 
times ; and yet his lyrics are among the clearest and 
most musical of the time. The reader is invited to 
study those which have been allowed to grace this 
selection. I do not doubt his verdict. 

38, xlix. I shall be glad if this sonnet, and another 
piece by the same writer quoted in this volume, induce 
the reader to turn more often to the admirable writ- 
ings of one whose reputation as a poet and a critic 
is at present confined to a comparatively small por- 
tion of the public. 

40, lii. "This charming little poem, truly 'old and 
plain and dallying with the innocence of love,'" is 
taken from England's Helicon (1600). "Noble 
Henry Constable," says Edmund Bolton, in his 
Hypercritica, "was a great master of the English 
tongue; nor had any gentleman of our nation a 
more pure, quick, or higher delivery of conceit." 
His chief work is Diana, or the excellent conceitful 
Sonnets of H. C. (1584). 

41, liii. Thi sand No. Iv. are perhaps the best specimens 
of a poet whose poems have a freedom from con- 
ceits surprising in a writer of the sixteenth century. 

42, liv. From Underwoods. 

43, Ivi. Printed from Aubrey's MSS. by Dr. Bliss, iri. 
his edition of Wood's Fasti. For a complete list oC 
Essex's poems, see Dr. Hannah's Courtly Poets. 

44, Iviii. "Sir John Suckling," says Hallam, "is ac2« 
knowledged to have left far behind him all fonn^x- 
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writers of song in gaiety and ease; it is not equally 
clear that he has ever since been surpassed." 

45, lix. The lyrics of Carew are a perpetual feast of 
nectared sweets. Oldys says they were more in 
request than any poet's of his time— that is, between 
1630 and 1640. Wood speaks of the "charming 
sweetness of his lyric odes and amorous sonnets " 

46, Ix. In his lyrics, as in everything else he wrote, 
Dryden was emphatically before his age. His style 
is consummate. 

46, Ixi. An elegant specimen of the kind of poetry in 
which Suckling, Carew, Herrick, Prior, and Con- 
greve were facile principes. It is happily free from 
the licentiousness which disfigures her other writings. 

47, Ixii. " Prior's," says Thadceray, " seem to me 
among the easiest, the richest, the most charmingly 
humorous of English lyrical poems. Horace is 
always in his mind, and his songs, his philosophy, 
his good sense, his happy easy turns and melody, his 
loves and his epicureanism, bear a great resemblance 
to that most delightful and accomplished master." 

47, Ixiii. The remark quoted in the note to No. xlviii. ap- 
plies, I think, as much to Shenstone as to Thomson. 

49. Ixvi. These verses have surely something of the 
manner of Carew himself. They scarcely read like 
a production of the nineteenth century. 

51, Ixviii. From Pippa Passes. 

51, Ixix. From the Princess. 

53, Ixxi. From Maud. 

54, Ixxil from The Window, or the Loves of the 
Wrens: an inimitably graceful poem. Note, in 

lines four and five of each verse, the skilful way in 
which the continuity of the kisses is indicated. 

54, Ixxiii. From the Idylls of the King: "Gareth 
and Lynette." 

55, Ixxiv. This poem is wholly free from that mawkish 
sentimentality that disfigures so much of Moore's 
Jove-poetry. 

56, Ixxv. Mr. Swinburne says that for melody this poem 
is perfect. 

59, Ixxvi. Hallam calls all Herrick's poetry the poetry 
of kisses. Yet Herrick has written nothing so ex- 
quisite as the lyric which follows this. 

62, Ixxxi. Mr. Arnold has been called the poet of 
English flowers; but surely that is a title 
belongs at least as much, if not more, to Mr. 
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son. The present poem especially is pervaded by 
the scent of rose and violet. 

68, Ixxxviii. It is too frequently taken for granted that 
Mr. Swinburne has written nothing that is not in an 
extremely sensuous — I will not say sensual — strain. 
Perhaps this, and the other pieces he contributes to 
this selection, will do something to remove that im- 
pression. I presume that no one questions the 
copiousness of his vocabulary and the melodious 
rhythm of his verse. 

70, xc. Sonnet cvi. The last line of this piece recalls 
the last line of No. clxi., by Mr. Browning. 

70, xci. Sonnet xviii. "That fair thou owest," — 
that beauty thou ownest. The concluding couplet 
is one of those remarkable passages in which Shake- 
speare proclaims his assurance of immortal fame. 

71, xdi. Sonnet xcix. "Forward," early. 

71, xciii. Sonnet QY, 

72, xciv. From The Two Gentlemen of VeronOt act 
iv., scene 2. 

73, xcv. "Readers who have visited Italy will be re- 
minded," says Mr. Palgrave, "of more than one 
picture by this gorgeous vision of beauty, equally 
sublime and pure m its paradisaical naturalness. 
Lodge wrote it on a voyage ' to the Islands of 
Terceras and the Canaries ; ' and he seems to have 
caught in those southern seas a small portion of 
the qualities which marked the almost contemporary 
art of Venice, the glory and the glow of Veronese, 
or Titian, or Tintoret" ....** The clear " is 
the crystalline or outermost heaven of the old cosmo- 
graphy. For " resembling," other copies give " re- 
fining :" the correct reading is perhaps "revealing." 

74, xcvi. From Alexander and Campaspe, 

75, xcvii. From The Forest, Song vii. 

75, xcviii. From the Reliquice WottoniantB. It was 
printed, with music, as early as 1624, and is to be 
found anonymously in Wit' s Recreations (1640) and 
Wit's Interpreter (1671). " This sprightly poem," 
says Dr. Hannah, "must have been written during^ 
the short interval which elapsed after Sept. 1619, 
before the brief day of Elizabeth's Bohemian 
sovereignty was clouded." 

80, cvii. Few finer compliments than this have ever 
been paid by poet to his lady-love. 

80, cviii. No one who knows anything of Sedley's 
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poems will agree with Lord Macaulay, "that the 
hcentiousness of his writings is not redeemed by 
much grace or vivacity." The present song, and the 
next, would be a sufficient refutation of the criticism. 

82, ex. Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity, are, in Hume's 
opinion, the leading characteristics of Waller's 
verses. These, on a lady's girdle, are described by 
Mr. Camithers as ' ' finished with great care and ele- 
gance." The last quatrain seems likely to prove 
one of the eternal possessions of English poetry. 

84, cxiii. Landor is another of those old literary I'itans 
with whom this generation will have nothing to do. 
Are we really losing our appreciation of classic 
grace in style ? 

86, cxvii. This lyric was written by Lord Byron on 
returning from a ball-room, where he had seen Mrs. 
(afterwards Lady) Wilmot Horton, the wife of a 
sometime Governor of Ceylon. On this occasion 
the lady had appeared in mourning, with numerous 
spangles on her dress ; hence the image in the open- 
ing lines. 

87, cxviii. If, as it is said, these lines were composed 
in honour of Mrs. Wordsworth, who but will envy 
the poet the partner of his joys and sorrows ? 

88, cxx. The pieces by Campbell quoted in this volume 
are not the most popular, but they are, perhaps, 
the most truly poetical of all his works, not except- 
ing his famous war-songs, full as they are of fire 
and energv. 

9it cxxii. Tne best critics have recognized in Mr. 

Warren one who follows worthily in the footsteps 

of the elder poets of our day. His latest work is 

a volume entitled Searching the Net. See^ also, 

Philoctetes, Prceterita, and others. 
91 1 cxxiii. One of the most tender and true of the 

author'spoems. 
92. cxxvi. One of the Sonnets from the Portuguese, 

which are now well known to be original and not 

translated. 

96. cxxxii. Sonnet xci. The opening lines will remind 
the classical reader of the first Ode of Horace. 

97» cxxxiii. Sonnet \\\\. 

97. cxxxiv. Sonnet c\x. 

98. cxxxv. From hedge's Jdosalind : Euphuei Golden 
Legacy (1590). It has been reprinted in Collier's 
Shakespeare s Library, Somewhat similar imagery 
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is to be found in the works of Greene; as in his 
Never too Late (1590): "Then shall heaven cease 
to have stars, the earth trees, the world elements, 
and everything^ reversed shall fall to their former 
chaos ;" and in Alphonsus, King of Arragon: 
" For first shall heaven want stars, and foaming seas 
Want watery drops, before I'll traitor be 
Unto Alphonsus, whom I honour so." 
99, cxxxvi. This poem was written "from prison,*' 
to which, says Mr. Palgrave, "his active support 
of Charles I. twice brought the high- spirited writer." 
102, cxli. This poem find^ a sort of parallel in the 
opening verse of "The Silent Lover, " by Sir Walter 
Raleigh : 

" Passions are likened best to floods and streams; 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb; 
So, when affections yield discourse, it seems 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words, in words discover 
That they are poor in that which makes a lover." 
104, cxlv. "A little masterpiece in a very difficult 
style: Catullus himself," says the critic above 
quoted, "could scarcely have bettered it. In grace, 
tenderness, simplicity, and humour, it is worthy of 
the ancieilts. and even more so, from the complete- 
ness and unity of the picture presented." "As a 
poet," says Sir John Hawkins, "Carey was the last 
of that class of which D'Urfey was the first." 

107, cxlvii. "Highland Mary" was a maidservant in 
the family of Mr. Gavin Hamilton. "Bums," 
says one of his biographers, ' ' loved her as he loved 
no other woman, and her memory is preserved in 
the finest expression of his love and grief." 

108, cxlviii. The "Jean" of this poem is, of course, 
Jean Armour, with whom Burns had been in love 
before the brief and touching episode of Highland 
Mary. 

114, clvii. Another Sonnet from the Portuguese. It is 
to be doubted whether Mrs. Browning has left any 
finer compositions than the series of which this is 
one. They are full of passionate fervour, expressed 
in the happiest form, and with the most delightful 
imagery. 

115, clviii. Beddoes is, perhaps, a little too antique in 
tone to be relished by the modem reader ; but to the 
sincere lover of poetry, his works must always be 
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fiill of interest, if only on account of the remarkable 
way in which he imbued himself with the sentiment 
of Elizabethan times. Mr. Procter attempted some- 
thing of the kind in his "Dramatic Scenes," but 
not so successfully. 

115, clix. From Twilight Hours ^ a legacy of verse by one 
of those sweet minor singers who are so plentiful 
in these days of general culture. Miss Williams' 
pieces are generally characterized by tender feeling. 

1 16, clx. From James Lee. 

117, clxii. This little poem appeared originally in the 
Athenceum, and is more serious in tone than the 
majority of Mr. Locker's lyrics. 

118, clxiv. From The Princess. 

121, clxvii. As a rule, Clough's lyrics are wanting in 
the finish and completeness to which Mr. Tennyson 
has so long accustomed us ; but they are very 
striking, nevertheless. This, and No. cclii., are the 
only specimens of his love-poetry which are worth 
preserving. 

122, clxviii. This sonnet was the last work of its gifted 
author, who merits, Mr. Palgrave thinks, the appel- 
lation of- "The Marvellous Boy," much more than 
Chatterton, to whom Wordsworth originally applied it. 

124, clxxi. From Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

124, clxxii. See No. cxx. 

125, clxxiii. Sonnet xcvii. 

125, clxxiv. Sonnet xcyiW. 

126, clxxv. From Davison's Poetical Rhapsody (1602), 
minus one verse. Mr. Palgrave's version is the 
one adopted here. 

127, clxxvi. This is only a portion of a longer poem ; 
but it is, at the same time, so perfect in itself that 
its presence among these ** Lyrics of Love " scarcely 
needs apology. Lucasta was a certain Lucy 
Sacheverell, whose love for Lovelace did not prevent 
her from marrying another, on a false report of her 
first lover's death. Lucasta is "lux casta," i.e. 
chaste light. 

129, clxxx. One of the tenderest of Mr. Arnold's many 
tender pieces. 

132, clxxxv. Sonnet xxx. "And with old woes:" 
compare the Greek, Katvoic iroAota &ucpvot$ arivtt.v 
luucd. " Expense" means " loss." 

clxxvi. Another of those (unhappily) few pieces 

133, in which Moore is at his best. 
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134, clxxvii. Quite in the prevailing style of the last 
century, when a poet, to be entirely in the fiishion, 
must needs introduce a "Delia" into his poetry. 
Still, it bcu5 a grace and lightsomeness of its own, 
which relieves it from commonplace. 

137, cxc. Yzom The Earthly Paradise. The sympathe- 
tic reader will mark the vein of melancholy. — I had 
almost said, of hopeless melancholy, — that runs 
through Mr. Morris's poetry 

138, cxci. Several versions of this lyric are in existence. 
Tlie present is adopted from Dr. Hannah's Courtly 
PoetSt and others may be found in Napier's 
Memoirs of Montrose and Chappell's Popular 
Music of the Olden Time. The most considerable 
differences occur in the last verse, which is some- 
times made to run: 

" But if no faithless action stain 

Thy love and constant word .... 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 

As ne'er was known before; 
I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more." 
This is Sir Walter Scott's reading in The Legend of 
Montrose. 

139, cxciii. Howell, in his Letters, says : '• But that 
which afforded me most entertainment in these mis- 
cellanies, was Doctor Henry King's Poems, wherein 
I find not only heat and strength, but also an exact 
concinnity and evenness of fancy." They were 
edited by Dr. Hannah in 1843. 

140, cxciv. From The Idylls of the King: "Merlin 
and Vivien." 

140, cxcv. Rochester was another of those "courtly 
poets," who have infused so much light and life into 
our literature. This lyric is excellent in its spirit of 
careless gaiety. 

141, cxcvi. From The Earthly Paradise. 

143, cxcix. From The Idylls of the King: "The Last 

Tournament." 
J44, cci. Ascribed to Raleigh in The London Magazine 

for August, 1734, and appended to Raleigh's Life 

by Cay ley. It is, of course, intended as a reply to 

the next poem, by Wither. 
147, cciv. From The Duenna, act i., scene 3. This 

play is full of light and sparkling songs, of which 

that beginning, 
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" Had I a heart for falsehood framed," 
is the most familiar. 
152, ccxi. From The Spanish Gipsy. 

152, ccxii. From the ReliquicB Wottonian(B; also, in 
Davison's Poetical khapsody, ed. 1602, with 
Wotton's initials, and as an " Elegy," — ed. 1621, as 
" Of a Woman's Heart." It is wrongly claimed for 
Rudyard in an edition of that writer s poems pub- 
lished in 1660. 

153, ccxiii. From the preface to Bliss's Brydges' ed. of 
England s Helicon, p. xxvi. A different copy was 
printed by B)rrd in 1587. 

154, ccxiv. From The Forest, song vii. 

154, ccxv. A very similar, almost identical, poem is 
included in Herrick's Hesperides. 

156, ccxix. Walsh published his Letters and Poems, 
Amorous and Gallant in 1692. "He has more 
elegance," said Dr. Johnson, "than vigour, and 
seldom rises higher than to be pretty." Dryden 
called him " the best critic of our nation," and Pope 
has recorded how "knowing Walsh would teach " 
him " how to write ;" 

"Such late was Walsh, the muse's judge and friend, 
Who justly knew to blame or to commend." 

157, ccxx. ¥TomToiiA'sSongesandSonnettes{i$$'j). It 
is ascribed to Viscount Rochford in Nugce Antiques, 
ed. Park. 

158, ccxxi. " If these verses are genuine," says Hallam, 
"and I know not how to dispute it, they are as 
polished as any written at the close of the Queen's 
reign." 

159, ccxxii. The last verse of this song is generally 
omitted. 

160, ccxxiv. Stanley's poems were privately printed by 
Sir Egerton Brydges in 18 14. 

164, ccxxviii. From Phantasies, See Nos. vii. xxiv. 
and ccli. 

166, ccxxxii. Compare with No. Iviii. Donne's poems 
are generally too involved in style for modem taste. 
A smoother version of the present lyric may be read 
in Mr. Locker's Lyra Elegantiarum. 

167. ccxxxiii. This, and the next poem, were first 
printed in 1706 in Watson's Collection 0/ Scottish 
Poems. 

169, ccxxxv. The first and second verses of this poem, 
which first appeared in The Paradise 0/ Dainty 
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Devises, are almost identical with the first and 
fourth of one of Sir Thomas Wyatt's lyrics. 

170, ccxxxvi. " Waly, waly,"is an expression of sorrow, 
the root and pronunciation of which, says Mr. Pal- 
grave, are preserved in the word "caterwaul." 
"Cramasie" is "crimson;" "busk" is "adorn;" 
and "brae" and "bum" are the Scotch equiva- 
lents for hill-side and brook. St. Anton's Well is at 
the foot of Arthur's Seat, by Edinburgh. 

171, ccxxxvii. I cannot resist quoting in this note an 
exquisite fragment by this poet, which it does not 
come within my plan to include in the body of the 
book : 

" Love in her sunny eyes does basking play; 

Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair ; 
Love does on both her lips for ever stray, 

And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there. 
In all her outward parts Love's always seen ; 

But oh ! he never went within." 

172, ccxxxviii. From The Vicar of Wakefield. 

174, ccxlii. A tender melancholy is the leading feature 
of Miss Rossetti's poetry, as it is that of so much of 
the feminine poetry of the present day. 

178, ccxlviii. Miss Procter, too, is full of a sad senti- 
ment; but her verse is, as a rule, less musical in 
rhythm than Miss Rossetti's. 

t8i, ccli. From Phantasies. Seo Nos. vii., xxiv., and 
ccxxviii. 

182, From Macmillan's Magazine, vol. xxiv. 

183, ccliv. Lady Anne Barnard has herself given an 
account of the origin of this touching ballad. She 
says there was an ancient Scotch melody, of which 
she was passionately fond, and which a friend of hers 
used to sing to her at her father's house, Balcarras. 
This friend, it seems, did not object to its having 
improper words; but I^dy Barnard (then Lady 
Lindsay) did ; she longed, she says, to sing the air 
to different words, and give to its plaintive tones 
some little history of virtuous distress in humble life, 
such as might suit it. The song as it now stands 
was accordingly completed and became a favourite 
in the domestic circle ; but the authorship, so far 
from becoming generally known, was not divulged 
till 1823. The verses had been written in 1771, and 
the title, " Robin Gray," was taken from the name 
of an old herdsman in Lord Balcarras' service. The 
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stoiy has since been elaborated into a prose fiction 
by Mr. Cbaries Gibbon. Sec Dyce $ Sptcimens o/ 
the English Poetesses. 

184, cclv. "By its style." sa)-s Mr. Palgrave. "this 
beautiful example of old simplicity and feeling may 
be referred to the early years of Elizabeth." 

185, cclvi. Ibis song occurs in act v., scene 2, of 
Fletcher's Bloody Brother^ and is printed in the spuri- 
ous edition of Shakespeare's Poems (1640). I'he 
first verse is also found in act iv., scene i, of Mea- 
sure for Measure. Did Shakespeare write both 
stanzas? did he write only the first stamza,, while 
Fletcher wrote the second ? or did some unknown 
poet write the whole? "These," says Dyce, "are 
questions which must ever remain matters of dis- 
pute." 

188, cclx. From Saint Paul's Magazine ^ voL vi. 
197, cclxviii. From The Earthly Paradise. 
201, cclxxii. From The Wanderer. 
208, cclxxix. From Much Ado About Nothings act ii., 
scene 3. 

208, cclxxx. From The Queen of Corinth. Several of 
the lines were afterwards incorporated into the ballad 
of Tlie Friar of Orders Gray. 

209, cclxxxi. From Death's Jest Book, act ii., scene i. 

209, cclxxxii. From Twelfth Night, act ii., scene 4. 

210, cclxxxiii. From The Captain. 

215, ccxc. From The Idylls of the King ; "Lancelot 
and Elaine." 

216, ccxcii. Mr. Palgrave considers this ballad "supe- 
rior to any other of its class in melody and pathos. 
Part is probably not later than the seventeenth cen- 
tury : in other stanzas a more modem hand, much 
resembling Scott's, is traceable." Logan, who has a 
poem on the same subject, "exhibits a knowledge 
rather of the old legend than of the old verses." 
" Hecht" means "promised;" "mavis," "thrush;" 
"ilka," "every;" "lav'rock," "lark;" "haughs," 
• ' valley-meadows ; " " twined, " ' ' parted from ;" 
"marrow," "mate;" "syne," " then," 

217, ccxciii. "Burd " means "fair." 

219, ccxcv. From Hamlet, act iv., scene 5. 

220, ccxcvi. The second, and by far the finest, as it is 
the best known, verse, was contributed by Mrs. 
Wordsworth. 

223, ccxcix. From The Comhill Magazine. 
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